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LUST UNLEASHED 


‘‘I want if dark, very dark," she urged softly. 

He shrugged and covered the window. 

"Hurry," she whispered. 

She spread her red hair across the pillow. She 
closed her eyes; her body tensed. Suddenly a sigh 
escaped her parted lips, for he had come to her. 
She put her two hands behind his head and pulled 
it close. 

He found her mouth, pressed down. His hands 
bruised her. She could bear her own voice but was 
not aware of words. Nothing mattered save this 
eternal pleasurable violence. This wild trance. 
This delirious striving. 

He shuddered, cried like an injured child, 
"Dammit-" 

A feverish fury possessed her. An uncontrolla¬ 
ble urge to rake her nails across his face con¬ 
sumed her. She raised her hand • . • 
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Impatientx,y Sherry removed the green scarf, letting her 
red hair fall loosely about her shoulders. She twisted 
the scarf as the convertible crawled in the heavy trafific. 
Now that they had slowed, it was stifling. No breeze to 
cool their bodies. Dust rose in a yellow cloud beyond 
the line, where road workers were driving a team of jeeps 
along the dry river bed. 

Ted Girard took one lean brown hand from the wheeL 
He caught her hands fluttering with the scarf, held them. 
“Nervous, baby?^ 

“Isn’t it customary?” she said with an impish grin. She 
sat with her back against the door, facing him. “After all, 
IVe never done this before.” 

Seeing her green eyes through the long lashes was like 
staring at dear seawater through black lace. When she 
grinn^ the creamy skin crinkled on either side of her 
upturned nose. She had high cheekbones and except for 
the skin color and reddish hair, she might have been taken 
for an Indian. She didn’t know about the Indian bit, but 
she did know she was part savage. It was coming out in 
her now, in the utter abandon ^e felt with Ted Girard 
next to her. 

“Remind me to buy you some flowers,” he said. His teeth 
were strong and white when he smiled. In his brown 
sports jacket he might have been a young lawyer on a 
holiday or perhaps he worked in a bank. She really didn’t 
know much about him. 

Behind them an impatient driver began blowing his 
horn. Sherry winced at the sound. From the comer of 
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his eye Ted saw how she squirmed on the hot leather 
seat The movement had hiked up her scanty green dress. 
Something caught in his throat when he saw the faint 
edge of white tiiigh above the creamier hue of her legs. 

She caught his eyes on her and with provocative leisure 
smoothed the dress. It was odd, she reflected, how she 
could dance in a night club spotlight in bra and panties 
and not feel naked. Now she was shy even about showing 
her legs. 

TLTl get freckles in this sim,** she said. Ted seemed 
preoccupied at the moment as he had so many times on 
the way down from L.A. A frown wrinkled the smooth 
skin between her green eyes. “IVe got freckles where 
you’d never guess,” she said. 

It brought an instant reaction from him. “I’ll coimt 
every one,” he said quickly. He put out a hand to her. 
The touch sent a slow, pulsating fire through her whole 
body. She turned in the seat, watching a boy hawking 
pottery along the line of waiting cars. She felt momentary 
fright at her reaction to Ted’s fingers. 

It was only a week since Marge, one of the girls in 
the line at the Sphinx Room of the Arroyo Del Mar 
Hotel, had said, “If you ever let yomrself go. Sherry, no 
one man will be able to take care of you.” 

These past years it had been dancing and golf and 
swimming and tennis. All with a furious intensity. Now 
such things meant nothing. Girlhood had suddenly ended. 
Now her body wanted this tall, sim-browned man. 

When they were momentarily detained by a Mexican 
oflBcer inquiring as to their destination. Sherry saw a man 
move quickly to Ted’s side of the convertible. A huge 
man. A solid slab of granite in a two-hundred-doUar suit 
The odor of his after-shave lotion was sickening in the 
hot air. Sherry saw the man’s huge fist on the edge of the 
door. “Got a match?” 

He spoke to Ted, but his close-set eyes were on Sherry. 
There was something professional about the stare he gave 



her legs, his eyes moving upward to linger on the out¬ 
ward sweep of her body. It was like the stare some book¬ 
ing agents gave you, but worse. This man’s eyes looked 
for profit in a girl’s body. She shuddered. 

The fist opened and a slip of folded paper fluttered to 
Ted’s lap. She looked at Ted. His face had gone dead 
white. He fumbled in his pocket for matdies, told the 
man to keep the packet. The way had cleared ahead. Ted 
gunned the convertible. Sherry looked back. 'The huge 
irtan was moving across the dusty street to a baby-blue 
Cad. 

Ted pulled into a nearby service station and while a 
smiling young boy pumped gas, and another cleaned their 
windshield, he went to the washroom. In a moment he 
returned. His mouth was thin and grim. His eyes were 
hard and cold. 

After that, they passed through customs quickly and 
headed south, past tiie bullring, through the squalid 
section of Tijuana. 

Sherry said, “That man dropped a note in your lap. 
Was it bad news?” She watched his hands tighten on the 
wheel. 

“You’re mistaken, baby,” he said easily, and gave her 
that warm smile die knew so well. “This is a hell of a 
town for a wedding. You’ll like Ensenada a lot better. 

It had seemed a great idea. But suddenly uncertainty 
was plucking at her nerves. The night before, Ted had 
asked her to marry him. No longer was he the affable 
young man she had known. His face had tightened and 
he seemed unusually intent on the narrow winding road 
taking them out of town. With a sudden fear she won¬ 
dered if he regretted asking her to be his wife. For six 
weeks he had been coming to the Arroyo Del Mar Hotel 
where she danced. She remembered their first date and 
how surprised he had been when they parked along the 
seashore, that she had fought him off. 
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“What’s the matter, Ted?” she asked, returning to the 
present. 

As if she had caught him off guard, he took his eyes 
from the road to stare at her. “I love you, baby,” he 
said, his voice strangely choked. “Maybe I—” 

She curled her’ legs under her, feeling the warm 
leather of the seat against her bare legs. “Don’t you want 
to go through with it?” 

He turned horrified dark eyes on her. “It isn’t that at 
all, baby. But you don’t know anything about me.” 

“Start talking,” she said, trying to make hght of it 

But he remained silent and they swung through the 
hiUs to Rosarito Beach, followed the road along the shore 
imtil it once more entered the upland. 

Wind had rumpled Ted’s dark hair so that a curl hxmg 
over his forehead. She pushed the curl aside with the tips 
of her fingers. He caught her hand, pressing the palm to 
his hps. “Wien we’re married,” he said, “we’ll have a long 
talk. A man ought to be able to trust his own wife.” 

She let him keep her hand in one of his, finding a 
delightful heady feeling in the touch of his fingers. All 
he had to do was look at her with those dark eyes and 
she seemed all fire inside. It had never been that way 
with anyone else. She was sure of that. She put her head 
on his shoulder. One side of her miud said she should 
know more about him. But the fires obliterated all logic. 

They would be married in Mexico, he had said. Then, 
when he could take time, they would go east and have a 
chinch wedding in his home town. That was the way he 
wanted it. Whatever he wanted he could have, as far as 
Sherry was concerned. 

Towering brush-covered hills rose sharply as the road 
angled again for the ocean. The sun hung above the 
carpet of the sea like a red orange. 

‘Tn exactly one hour,” Ted said, a soft intensity m his 
voice, “well be man and wife.” He looked at her ob- 
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liquely and again she felt tlie impact of his eyes. “Ever 
swim at sunset?” 

She held her breatli. She should tell him to keep 
driving. It was the right thing to do. Be married. Then ... 
He turned the convertible down a steep dirt road to the 
beach. He braked, touched a button on the dash. The 
top came slithering out of its boot. He bolted it down. 

Hotly he drew her dose and she was aware of his 
hard body against her own. His mouth found hers. Only 
briefly she struggled. 

“Let’s take a swim,” he whispered; his breath was 
feverish against the lobe of her ear. “IT! dress in the 
back,” he told her and climbed over the seat. In a moment 
she could hear the small sounds he made undressing. He 
had opened the luggage, laid her black swimsuit across 
the top of the seat. The shimmering cloth gave her pause. 
It wasn’t right, she told herself. Suddenly she made up 
her mind, ^is would be swimming, nothing more. She 
remembered again what Marge had told her: No one 
man will ever be able to take care of you. She shivered 
though the air was warm. It was so painfully quiet. She 
heard the purr of a car along the highway far above. 
Here they seemed to be screened from aU eyes by the 
h\]U and the tall brush. The salty air smell^ good to 
her. A seagull made a croaking sound on an offshore rock. 

She slipped out of her dress, crumpling her imder- 
things in a lacy heap on the leather seat. It was no easy 
task to squirm into the tight suit. She got it to her waist 
and was ready to lift the straps when Ted’s hands caught 
her throat from behind. Warm fingers caressed her sldn. 
The hands moved lower. A sheet of flame seemed to 
envelop her. She sat rigid, hardly daring to breathe. She 
looked down. His brown hands covered her, as if he 
would shield her from all eyes save his own. 

She squirmed aside, trying to laugh. She rose from the 
seat, her back to him. “Zip me up.” 

They ran hand in hand over the hot sand and plunged 
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into the cool water. They swam together to the rock and 
the gull wheeled seaward, squawking at this intrusion. 
They rode the breakers. He lifted her high out of the 
water, her skin gleaming red in the dying sun-light 
They laughed. His hands found her; the water was a 
cooling tonic against her body. He was a strong swimmer 
and beat her back to shore. She saw him run to the car, 
remove a white beach blanket and spread it on the sand 
at the foot of a towering rock. A small pulse began to 
beat in her throat. She stepped out of the surf. She shook 
out her long red hair. The ends of it, touching her damp 
shoulders, began to curl. She walked like a model, her 
hips swaying gently. The straps tied behind her back 
had loosened in the surf. Sunlight gleamed on a mound 
of soft white flesh. She bent over, tying the straps, her 
long red hair over her face. She straightened then, brush¬ 
ing back her hair. She walked toward the car. 

“Ill get dressed,” she said without looking at him. She 
tried to ignore the blanket, pretend she hadn’t seen him 
spread it out by the rocks. The square of white cloth, 
however, seemed hypnotic. It drew her eyes. His wet 
hands were cool against her wrists as he drew her toward 
the rock. She saw that his hair clung dark and curly to his 
scalp. In trunks he seemed larger. He had good shoulders. 

The sand through the blanket was warm. She lay in 
his arms, her head against his wet chest. She smelled the 
salt water on his skin. 

Abruptly he said, I wish we were five thousand miles 
from here. On an island I saw once in the South Pacifia 
Where there was no danger—” 

“Danger?” she said, pulling back from him to look at 
his tight face. Nobody can hurt us.” 

His hands moved along her arms. “Youve got the 
creamiest skin I ever saw on a woman.” 

She wanted to talk. She wanted to discuss their future, 
but his mouth sought hers. The fire drove out all thought 
of talk, of future. She felt a trembling hand at the straps 
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of her black suit. Another hand was poised at the zipper. 

In that one brief moment she tried to struggle. His 
arms were too strong. ‘‘Not here, Ted,” she protested 
weakly. “Somebody will see us.” 

‘This is my private cove.” 

‘Tfou ve b^n here before—with another woman?” 

‘There was never another woman till you, baby.” 

His breath was a caress against her neck. In the quiet 
there came the slithering sound of wet cloth drawn over 
damp skin. She felt the cool ocean breeze on her body. 
Only a moment she struggled. Then his hand touched 
her and she knew this was what she wanted. In an hour 
they wovdd be married. Who cared about an horn:? 

‘Ted,” she whispered tensely. Her red nails gleamed 
against his tanned Moulders as she drew him close to her. 

In the twilight their bodies strained together with their 
passion. Neither noticed the swift flash of expiring sim 
reflected by binocular lenses. On a hi^ hilltop a baby- 
blue Cad, looking like a discarded piece of ceramic, was 
parked behind a screen of brush. Neither noticed this, 
either. 

Never had Sherry felt so completely relaxed in her 
life. It seemed that the sea had new color, that the sunset 
sky was a vivid reflection of her own inner glow. 

Ted lit a cigarette for her. “You’re my wife now,” 
he said gravely, “no matter what happens.” 

She stared up at his serious face. 

He said, “I never hoped for this much. That Td be the 
first.” 

She laughed and squirmed across the rough blanket 
until she came against him. Her hands touched him and 
again she felt the fire mount in her. He playfully shoved 
her away, smiling faintly. “It’s going to be a full-time job 
taking care of you, baby—in more ways than one.” He rose 
from the blanket, carrying his trunks. “I don’t want a 
bride with pneumonia,” he said. “Let’s dress.” 
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He started for the car, but she did not stir, lying shame¬ 
less before his eyes. 

She bit her Hp, saying, “I hope Marge wasn’t right.” 

He stared back at her over a brown shoulder, frowning 
slightly. “Who’s Marge?” 

For a moment she hesitated, then said, “It doesn’t 
matter.” She stretched languorously on the blanket, lifting 
her arms to him. 

Obediently he heeded her unvoiced longing. He re¬ 
turned to the blanket and dropped beside her. 

She stared up at the darkening sky, holding him, feel¬ 
ing the ridge of muscle across the tops of his shoulders 
with her two hands. “I waited a long time for you, Ted, 
I’ve been waiting all my life.” 
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Fbom the highway the old round fort above Ensenada 
might have been taken for an adobe hatbox set down on 
a hilltop; below, Punta Banda pointed a sandy finger into 
the sea. Concerned seriousness again touched Ted’s lean 
face as he parked the convertible on the street. 

“I’ll see about getting somebody to marry us,” he said, 
staring worriedly into the shadows. 

He stepped from die car to the crowded walk. Well- 
dressed Mexicans passed by on their way home to the 
modem east end of town. Peons crowded the alleys. Two 
drunken Americans argued with a Mexican policeman 
in blue uniform. AftCT a moment the Mexican shrugged, 
shook his head as if imable to imderstand these crazy 
Americans. The stores were jammed with tourists haggling 
over duty-free goods to take back to the States. 

A yoimg Mexican boy lugging an oversized guitar 
tapped Ted on the arm. He would gladly sing for the 
American lady. Ted gave him a quarter and, lifting a 
hand to Sherry, disappeared into the shadows. As Sherry 
watched him swallowed up she felt a tension across her 
shoulders. Why was he acting so mysteriously? 

She tried to still her apprehension by recalling in every 
detail those moments on the beach. Even the memory 
stirred her hungry body. Would she ever again be able 
to deny that hvmger? 

She tried to make herself listen to the Mexican boy 
sing about Setior Perro, the dog. His voice was a jarring 
note against the wail of a juke box from a nearby cantina. 
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Hardly had the boy finished his song when she saw 
Ted Girard’s tall figure coming up the walk. Instantly the 
anxiety was gone. But only for a moment. Ted was not 
alone. At his side strode a short man in a gaudy sports 
shirt. As the man approached, he took a moment to light 
a cigarette. In the match flare she saw that his face was 
horribly scarred. His left eye drooped as if pulled down 
by one of those crooked lines that crisscrossed his face. 
One comer of his mouth was loose as if another scar, that 
angled from earlobe to chin, had drawn it out of shape. 
She shuddered. The man seemed deliberately to hold the 
match longer than necessary, as if to make certain that 
she would see his ugliness. 

A few moments before. Sherry had known fear; but 
now her apprehension grew deeper, more real. She 
couldn’t have told why the sight of this stranger made 
her heart beat wildly. 

The Mexican boy, in the hope of earning another coin, 
had begun to sing again. 

Ted was taUdng to the scar-faced stranger. Suddenly 
Sherry recalled another stranger—the one with the eyes 
that had briefly weighed her as if for market. She was 
certain, as she recalled the incident, that the man had 
dropped a note in Ted’s lap when asking for a match. 
And Ted had purposely gone to the service-station rest 
room to read it. SometMng in that note had decided him 
to come on to Hnsenada, she was convinced. 

Ted’s boyish face was at the convertible window. “I 
have some business with Devhn. You wait for me.” Ted 
put a hand reassuringly on her wrist. His fingers were icy. 
Sherry stared past ^ shoulder to Devlin. Why hadn’t 
Ted introduced this man, she wondered. 

Devlin whispered something to Ted. Ted nodded. In 
rapid Spanish, Devlin spoke to the Mexican boy. 

Devlin s lips pulled at the scars on his face as he gave 
her a mocking smile, “The boy will take you to a safe 
place, senorita.” 
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A safe place. Sherry felt a moment of panic. She looked 
at Ted, trying to read something in those dark eyes. 
Desperately she wanted to say: Oh, my dear, are you 
in trouble? 

Instead, she moved under the wheel. The Mexican boy 
clambered into the car, hugging his guitar. He stared in 
fascination at the ghttering dashboard as if the plastic 
and the glass and the gauges were the jewels of Mon¬ 
tezuma. 

Ted waved, *111 join you as soon as I can.** Then as an 
afterthought, he added, “We'll take care of that other 
matter in the morning.” 

As Sherry put the car in gear she realized that the 
other matter of which he. spoke was the business of get¬ 
ting married. A block away she tried to catch sight of 
Ted in the rear view mirror, but he had already disap¬ 
peared in the crowd. 

The boy directed her oflF the main street, past som¬ 
brero-crowned Mexicans standing in cantina doorways. 

Ghttering neon caught her eyes: Tia Lupes. An in¬ 
credibly fat woman in the doorway. At her side a slim- 
waisted Mexican girl combing dark hair. 

At the end of the street the boy pointed to a small 
house set back a dozen yards from the road. Little more 
than a shack. The windows were dark. She parked the 
car and the boy struggled up a flight of broken steps with 
her luggage. TTie door was unlocked and she followed 
him inside. The boy foimd a match. In a moment, candle- 
hght filled the room. She stared at the candle. It was 
huge, bigger around than her two clenched fists, and a 
brilhant red. 

“Everything is ready for you, senorita,” the boy said 
with a shy grin. He held out a thin hand. She gave him a 
half dollar. "^Gracias."' At the doorway, he said, ‘"You 
make me your boy. I bring much business.” 

When he had left. Sherry pondered the boys strange 
statement From the window she could see the bay. That 
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was why Ted had chosen this place, she tried to tell 
herself. Romantic. A Mexican gunboat rode at anchor, 
light from a porthole throwing a yellow sheen across the 
water. 

She turned to study the room. In the candlelight it 
took on a sensual quality. Sensuality manifested itself, 
too, in the faint odor of cheap perfume, the nude Mexican 
girl on the calendar on the w^. A double bed filled one 
end of the room. On the bed was a red spread. She felt 
a sudden revulsion at this place Ted had chosen. Then 
she recalled that it might have been wholly Devlin’s idea. 
She felt distraught. 

She opened her bag. Her hands fondled a sheer gown 
she had bou^t for Ted’s pleasure. Holding it up she 
could see the fiickering candlelight through the almost 
transparent material. With regret she folded it and 
replaced it in the bag. She lay down on the bed, aware 
of a new restlessness she had never before experienced. 
In a few moments she rose and undressed, leaving on her 
slip. She thought of blowing out the candle. But in the 
dark she might be afraid. She saw that die back door was 
locked, the night latch set on the front door. She lay 
down on the bed. From the town she could hear the 
brassy sounds of laughter, the music of juke boxes and 
guitars, and honking auto horns. She took one of the 
pillows, hugging it tight to her. She drew up her white, 
bared legs, whispering into the pillow, “Ted, don’t be 
too long. Please.” In a moment she was asleep. 

Tia Lupe moved ha: two hundred pounds from behind 
the bar when the two men entered. The men took a table 
in the deep shadows by the alley door. With the excep¬ 
tion of the newcomers and the three girls perched ex- 
peotandy on high stools at the bar, the place was 
deserted. 

When Tia Lupe saw that one of the men was Devlin^ 
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she muttered, "Cabrone.*" Her lips twisted in distaste. The 
tall, dark man with Devlin she did not know. 

‘Tequila,'" Devlin said. He lit a cigar, the match flare 
bringing out the scarred ugliness of his face. Tia Lupe 
averted her gaze. Devlin's eyes were wicked. He said 
in Spanish, “Even you cannot stand my face, hey, ugly 
one?” 

Ted Girard chose a chair from which he could watch 
the door. When Tia Lupe had padded back to the bar, 
he said, “Mac ought to be here soon.” 

Devlin seemed amused. His thin lips smiled so that 
the scars on his face seemed to crinkle into life. One of 
the girls came from the bar and sat on his lap. She was 
old, with the stamp of a rough trade on her face. 

“Ugly as me,” Devlin said. Tia Lupe brought tequila, 
a dish of sliced lemons and a salt shaker. She brought 
vermouth for the girl. While the girl had her drink, 
Devlin moved his hands over her roughly. Then he 
jerked a thirnib at the bar. The girl stood up, pouted, 
then clutching the glass returned to her companions. 

From a small platform at the end of the bar two 
drowsy Mexicans played Habanero on fiddle and guitar. 

“No girls here like Elva,” Devlin said, taking his eyes 
from the three girls at the bar. “She's a queen.” 

“Never mind Elva,” Ted Girard said, glancing at his 
watch. “When will Mac be here?” 

“Patience,” Devlin said with his scarred mouth. “You 
learn patience when you've been this side of the border 
as long as I have.” He made wet rings with his shot 
glass on the table top. ‘Tou ought to be interested in 
Elva,” he went on. 

“I don't even know her.” 

“Your girl friend's staying at her place.” 

Ted Girard dropped the lemon slice he had been 
nibbling. A muscle quivered along the line of his hard 
jaw. “You said it was a place where she'd be safe till we 
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saw Mac.’’ He cursed bitterly “I should have gone with 

Suddenly he caught Devlin’s wrist. 

Devlin moved in his chair so that his scarred face 
caught the glow of an amber wall lamp. His eyes shd 
aroimd the big barroom. Only two Mexicans joking with 
the girls. His eyes shifted. A man had come to stand in 
the shadows by a neon-banded juke box. 

Above Tia Lupe’s booming laughter, Ted heard the 
metalhc sound of a gun coming to full cock. 

Devlin said, “I’ve had a gim on you since we sat down. 
I want to be sure about you, Girard. You haven’t been 
around for a long time. Too long a tunel” 

Girard said, “Does making suie of me include giving 
my bride a whore’s bedroom?” 

Devlin jerked his wrist free. His right arm stiffened 
under the table. “So you’re going to marry her.” 

■ “We’d have been married in Tijuana,” Girard said. 
“Hubert saw me the minute I crossed the line. He 
dropped a note in my lap. The note said Mac wanted to 
see me in Ensenada. I didn’t want Sherry hurt, so—” 

Devlin said, hcldng his hps, “Sherry. A pretty woman 
and a pretty name.” He laughed, watching Girard’s tight 
face. “I hope somebody don’t get into the room with her 
in the dark—and she thinks it’s you.” 

When Girard started to rise, Devlin shook his head. 

“I can kill you and get away with it here.” Devhn 
pointed. “Hub^’s over by the juke box. You’ll have a 
hole in your belly and one in your back unless you want 
to talk business.” 

Ted sank back in the chair. Seeing Hubert at the border 
and Devlin here in Ensenada had forced him to change 
his plans. He regretted letting Devlin talk him into send¬ 
ing Sherry to a place supposed to be a sanctuary. He 
should have guessed Devlin would have some trick up 
his dirty sleeve. He felt moisture at the back of his neck. 

Without turning his head, Devlin yelled, “Heyl” When 
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a waiter appeared, Devlin pointed to the glasses: “Lfen- 
los,"* Silently the waiter filled the glasses and stepped back 
into the shadows. Devlin, his eyes wicked, lifted his glass 
with his left hand. **Tomesero, senor, Down the hatch.’' 

Girard tried to still the pulse in his throat “Sherry 
will keep the door locked.” 

Devlin grinned “You may be dead in five minutes and 
you worry about a red-headed woman.” He drank his 
tequila, watching Ted’s face. “Fimny, but some of Elva’s 
customers have keys to the front door.” 

Ted’s hand shook as he poured salt on the top of his 
clenched fist, touched it with his tongue then drank his 
tequila. He chewed a sour lemon. It set his teeth on edge. 
From the comer of his eye he saw a huge shadow stir 
beside the juke box. It could be Hubert, at that 

Girard said, “Why did you do this to Sherry?” 

Devlin’s eyes lost their hiunor. “Ever figure how it 
would be with a face like mine? I held a match to my 
face. I saw her turn away.” His scarred lips curled. *1 
figured it would be a joke on you. I thought she was a 
binn you brought down for a weekend. I didn’t think 
you figured to marry her.” 

“Your mind’s a sewer, Devlin.” 

“Maybe. A knife does that to a man.” With his free 
hand he touched his face “Mac used a knife on me. He 
figured once I double-crossed him.” His eyes were hard 
on Ted Girard’s face. “Mac hasn’t heard from you in a 
long time. The heat’s on in L.A. He figures maybe some 
pusher’s been Hcking a cop’s bottomside. It might be 
you.” 

Sweat broke out on Ted’s forehead. “Mac knows me 
better than that” 

T[’m not worried about Mac.” Devlin leaned forward, 
his right arm still rigid imder the table. “This deal in¬ 
cludes you and me and Hubert” 

“What about Mac?” 
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“Mac isn’t within two hundred miles of here. I h^d 
Hubert use his name to get you down here.” 

“How’d you know I was coming to Mexico?” 

“Hubert spotted you in San Diego. He tailed you and 
phoned me.” 

“What do you want, Devlin?” 

“Ever eat cantaloupes?" 

“So?” 

A quarter of a milhon dollars’ worth are going across 
the line in a reefer truck. I need an L.A. contact.” 

Ted lit a cigarette, aware of the intensity that suddenly 
colored Devlin’s voice. “Cantaloupes,” Ted muttered and 
pulled on his cigarette. “That’s a lot of money.” 

“You want in?” There was a tapping sound on the 
underside of the table—Devlin emphasizing his words 
with the muzzle of his gun. 

“Mac will kiU you for this, DevUn.” 

“I’m already half dead.” He touched his scarred face 
with a forefinger. “With that kind of money I ran buy 
what I want. Maybe even yom: Sherry.” 

A slim, red-haired man had staggered into the bar¬ 
room, teetering drunkenly on the heels of his high-laced 
miner’s boots. “Donde esta la muchachoF’ he demanded 
in a loud voice of Tia Lupe. “Where is Elva?” 

Tia Lupe shrugged a plump shoulder. “In the jail. Last 
night they arrest her.” She set out a bottle. “Tequila, 
Senor Logan?” 

The red-haired Logan pushed the three girls aside 
when they tried to pull him to the bar. He staggered out 
into the night. 

Devlin said, “One of Elva’s customers. You come in 
with me, Girard, or the cops will find Sherry at Elva’s. 
This town is hot as a fomr-dollar pistol Politics. Sherry 
can get thirty days in the carcel.” 

“If that happens. I’ll Idll you,” Ted said. 

Ignoring the threat, Devlin said, “Ever see a Mexican 
jail?” He was enjoying the fear, the hatred, the loathing, 
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on Ted’s young face. ‘They’ll figure she’s just another 
girl. Some of the prisoners have money. They’ll bid for 
her-” 

Muscles tightened in Ted’s legs. Shove the table into 
Devlin’s belly. Take a chance on ducking that first shot. 
Hubert Jones be damned. A fellow risk a shot in the 
back to squeeze the life out of this grinning gargoyle. 
Ted was ready to spring when he suddenly felt a breeze 
around his ankles. Devlin’s face had turned a sickly 
yellow under the amber lights. 

It was Hubert Jones by the juke box, all right. He 
moved effortlessly across the dance fioor as if from a 
prearranged signal. A slab of a man in a hundred-doUar 
suit. His loose face still had pimp written on it, but now 
he had found a far more lucrative racket. Hubert touched 
Devlin behind the right ear with the snout of a short- 
barreled revolver. 

Devlin seemed stricken with paralysis. He dropped his 
gun under the table. 

Girard turned in his chair. The breeze had come from 
the alley door, and silhouetted in the doorway stood John 
McCandless. Mac was smiling faintly, almost apologeti¬ 
cally, as if he had intruded on the conversation of two 
old friends. The wide brim of his Stetson threw a shadow 
across his well-fed face. 

No one said a word. Girard rose, conscious that his 
knees felt weak. He stepped into the alley. It was hot in 
the alley. A dog digging in a refuse heap scooted away 
into the darkness when the door slammed. Pulled up at 
the curb was a baby-blue Gad. 

McCandless was a shadow, but Ted knew he smiled. 
Hubert and Devlin were silent. 

McCandless said, “A good-looking girl you brought 
down here, Girard. A real redhead. Don’t see many these 
days.” 

Hubert’s deep, sensual voice said, “We had binoculars. 
We watched you two on the beach—” 
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Mac seemed disappointed when he said, “You spoiled 
my punch line, Hub^.” He was as big as Hubert Jones, 
but he ran to easy fat, the kind you buy at class res- 
tainrants and in expensive bottles. 

Ted felt an urge to do violence. These three were Kce 
to be caught in your thiunbnail. Squeeze the juice and the 
life out of them. Instead, he shrugged. “Next time Ill 
remember to pull the blinds.’’ 

Devlin, unable to stay quiet any longer, said, “I thought 
you was down on the gulf, Mac. I didn’t think—” 

Mac, stiU affable, said, “You couldn’t get away with 
cantaloupes, Devlin. When I took that knife to yoiur face 
I must have also scarred your brain. That’s an old trick- 
cantaloupes.” 

Devlin’s voice squeaked. “I was testing Girard. You 
said yourself that maybe he turned the heat on us in 
L.A. If he was right I was going to cut you in, Mao-” 

McCandless said, “So you thought you’d try it without 
me.” 

Devlin turned to run, but Hubert seized him with 
powerful hands, swung him hard against the wall of 
Tia Lupe’s cantina. Devlin’s breathing was shallow as 
fear and shock constricted his lungs. 

The force of his body striking the wall had dropped 
him to his knees. Hubert picked him up easily. From 
inside Tia Lupe’s a girl laughed. In the alley, the odor 
of Hubert’s after-shave lotion was strong. It reminded 
Ted of cheap perfume, the kind Hubert’s girls had 
probably used back in those less hazardous days. 

McCandless said, making a move beneath his coat, as 
if to get a fresh dgar, “You cut your own throat in there, 
Devlin. I had my ear to the door ever since you came in.” 

His right hand flashed upward. 

Devlin’s frantic “No—nol” ended in a gurgle. 

McCandless jumped back from the spurting fountain 
that had been Devlin’s throat He watched Devlin writhe 
in the dust 
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“Gripes,” McCandless said, “you wouldn’t think he had 
that much blood left in him.” 

McCandless was looking over Girard’s shoulder as he 
folded a clasp knife. Ted didn’t realize Hubert was be¬ 
hind him. Before Ted could turn, something smashed 
bim on the back of the head. In that moment, as he fell, 
he felt Sherry’s warmth against him—the surf was a mur¬ 
mur and overhead a seagull circled slowly above two 
figures on the sand. He could feel the pain of Sherry’s 
pails digging into his shoulders. Then he could feel 
nothing at all. 
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3 


Sherry was aware that the door had opened. Perhaps it 
was the sound of a key in the lock that had awakened 
her. Perhaps it was intuition. She pushed the pillow 
from her, murmuring, “Darling, you ve come home.” 

She wanted to laugh. Calling this shack a home was 
funny. It would be a palace, though, with Ted beside her. 
She yawned. The yawn was choked back into her throat 
when she heard a man s soft laughter. Instantly the sound 
drove the last vestige of sleep from her mind. Panic tore 
at her throat. She sat up. In the dim candlelight she saw 
a man standing with his back to her. Not a tall man, but a 
man with good shoulders. A patch of reddish hair 
showed between his shoulder blades and above the neck 
of his undershirt 

The man said thickly, “They claimed you were in jaiL 
But when I saw the candle burning I knew better—” 

Sherry’s mouth opened but when she attempted to 
scream the sound died in her throat. She was icy with 
terror. The man must have sensed her fright for he 
turned. He blinked his eyes in surprise. Sober he would 
not be too bad-looking, she decided. But he was so very 
drunk. He dropped the shirt he had removed and 
clutched the foot of the bed to keep from falling. 

“You’re not Elva,” the man accused. 

Sherry foimd her voice. “Get out of here!” 

For a moment the man seemed bewildered. Then his 
eyes strayed to the nude Mexican girl on the calendar, the 
red candle. These were familiar to him, for the tension 
went out of his shoulders. As if satisfied he had not blun- 
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dered into the wrong place, he dropped a key into his 
pocket His eyes moved over Sherry’s body, touching 
f»aob swell and curve that struggled against the black 
fabric of her sUp. 

Hct momentary panic turned to anger as he made no 
move to leave. Raised in show business, she was familiar 
with mashers. But this was the first time she had ever 
had one in her room. She pulled the red bedspread 
aroimd her. 

“My husband will loll you,” she said bravely, “if he 
finds you here.” 

"Your kind don’t have husbands,” he said, tugging at 
his undershirt. “There’s another name for them.” 

Suddenly die blamed Ted for placing her in this posi¬ 
tion. She moved to the far side of the bed. The stranger, 
as if anticipating this move, seized her by an ankle. 
Again the blind fear swept over her. She kicked out 
with her free foot He was staring at the flash of a white 
thi gb. Either the sight momentarily slowed his reflexes 
or he was too drunk to dodge. Her foot caught him in the 
stomach. He fell to the floor, groaning. 

Clutching die bedspread aroimd her. Sherry listened 
to him curse her. 

The stranger yelled: “I ought to beat the hide off youl 
Leading a man on like thisi \^ere’s Elva?” 

He had staggered to his feet, clutching his stomach. 
As he moved toward her again, the front door burst 
open. Two Mexicans in dark-blue uniforms crowded into 
the room. They stared at the girl and the drunk. One of 
the policemen, old and fat, scowled with disapproval. 
The young one seemed embarrassed. He looked away 
from the tall, red-haired girl who clutched a bedspread 
around her. One of her shoulder straps had broken in her 
haste to escape the drunk. The young policeman saw the 
bare shoulder. Bare feet peeked out from tbe under the 
spread. 

He turned on die red-haired drunk. “Senor Logan," he 
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said, jerldng his thumb at the door as he had once seen a 
detective do in an American movie. “Outside.” 

Still gasping for breath from the kick in the stomach, 
Logan took his shirt and leather jacket under one arm 
and glared at the policemen. Before he reached the door 
he plimged a hand into his pocket, withdrew two silver 
dollars. These he threw on the be<L Laughing, the Tnan 
went outside. 

Humiliation stained Sherry^s cheeks as the oflScers 
argued in Spanish After a moment the younger said, 
“You come with us, senorita.” 

She begged, pleaded. She had come here to be married, 
she cried. Her husband—her future husband—would arrive 
any moment. They couldn’t take her away. She was an 
American citizen. They listened politely but when she 
ran out of breath, the fat one gathered up her clothes, 
her stockings, her imderthings. These he put into her 
suitcase along with her dress. Carrying the suitcase he 
moved to the door. 

“You ve got to give me some clothes,” Sherry cried. 

The young policeman explained, “This is what you call 
the evidence.” He looked embarrassed. “It is bad enough 
that our own girls do these things.” 

He took her firmly by the arm. She was frightened. 
Outside it was still warm. They put her in the rear seat 
of an old Plymouth they had parked down the street 

“Ted, Ted!” she screamed as the car began to move. 

“Sfkncio,” the young policeman said, not unkindly. 
“This thing I do not like to do. But it is the duty.” 

She was led through a gateway in the high-walled jail 
where a Mexican with fierce mustachios listened patiently 
while the policemen explained the arrest. 

When they had finish^ the mustached one said, “To¬ 
night you stay here, sehorita. Tomorrow we see the 
judge.” 

She was ushered down a small hallway, then across a 
courtyard and up a fiight of stairs. A door was opened 
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and she stepped into a big dark room. It was to 
thick adobe walls had kept out the day s h^t. The 
smeUed of cheap perfume and stale food, and of people 


who had not bathed. . j i 

The young policeman shouted at someone m the dark¬ 
ness As Sherry listened to the machine-gun Sp^K she 
picked out the name Elva. The door closed l^d hw. 
She stood with her back to the adobe wall, hstenmg to 
small rustling sounds. Her eyes, becoming a^tom^ 
to the gloom, made out dim figures moving at the far end 
of die big room. Her heart seemed to stop beatog. 

Someone fit a lamp and the yellow glow wasl^ over 
the stone floor. She saw that a dozen women stood about, 
watching her. They laughed and pointed at her. Sherry, 
avoiding their eyes, saw a row of cots beneath a series of 
hi gh, barred windows. 

The jibes and lau^ter suddenly ceased as a sm^ 
dark girl yelled at the women to be quiet. Then the ^1 
crossed the room, her sandals making small slappmg 
sounds on the stone floor. Her faded blue dress looked 
like a uniform. Hot legs were good; brown legs, ^d bare. 
Her black hair, tied with two red ribbons, hung in braids 
across her shoulders. She held out a pack of American 
cigarettes to Sherry. 

Sherry unclenched her fists at this unexpected show 
of kindness. It was then that she was aware of the blood 
on the palms of her hands. Her own nails had done that 
The girl lit her cigarette for her. 

“They find you in my room,” the girl said. “I am Elva.” 
She led Sherry to a bench, then said, “I do not under¬ 
stand this at alL” Her English was perfect. 

Trying to keep her voice calm. Sherry recounted how 
fhft scar-faced man had suggested the house. 

“DevUn,” Elva said through her very white teeth, as 
if she might have been uttering a curse. “He is angry with 
Tnp! because I will not be his steady girL She shivered. 
"When he comes to me I turn my face to the wall. I can- 
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not stand to look at him.” She rubbed her shoulders with 
the tips of her fingers as if in memory of Devlin’s touch. 
“What will they do to me?” 

Elva patted Sherry on the shoulder. “Do not worry." 
Now that the girls understood that Sherry was a victim 
of circumstance, they changed their attitude. At first they 
had assumed she had come to cut into their trade. Now 
they formed a common bond with another woman in trou¬ 
ble. One of them made coffee. Sherry sipped it, trying to 
take her mind off Ted. Already a black wedge of sus¬ 
picion was forming whenever she thought of him 
The ignominy of her position was frightening. Booked 
in a Mexican jail as a common prostitute. She began to 
cry softly. Elva led her to a cot. Exhausted, Sherry lay 
down. ViTien she awoke it was dawn. 

AftCT a breakfast of friples and tortillas, Elva drew 
her aside. The Mexican girl seemed eager to talk. “Have 
you been to Los Angeles?” she asked. 

“I live there.” 

Sadness touched Elva’s eyes as she said, “I went to 
school there. My father had entered the country illegally." 
She stared through a barred window that overlooked the 
courtyard. “I was in the eighth grade before he was 
arrested by the immigration m^. They sent us back to 
Mexico.” 

Despite her own troubles, Sherry felt a measure of pity 
for ^s girl. For the first time bitterness played across 
Elva s full mouth when she said, “You are so luclty to be 
an American.” 

Before Sherry could make any reply, a g rinnin g soldado 
unbarred the door and shoved Sherry’s suitcase into 
barred room. She got to work at once. It restored some of 
her confidence to be wearing clothes again. 

As she impatiently combed her long red hair she was 
aware of a fluttering in her stomach. Surely Ted would 
be downstairs. By this time he would have summoned the 
American consul If they did not let her out of here, there 
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would be international complications. She felt better, she 
decided. 

But as noon approached, her new-found courage faded. 
All she could do was pass the time with Elva, anything to 
take her mind ofE her own problems. Eagerly she plied 
the McxLcaii girl with questions. 

Elva from San Rafael Her parents were dead. 

Married? 

Elva shrugged. “Once I was engaged. Rodolfo was his 
name. He was young and eager and he went off to Gu- 
dalajara to be a matador.” She smiled softly. “He was 

very good, but—” ^ 

Sherry said, “Go on. I want to hear the rest of it. Only 
then did she feel contrite. Perhaps Rodolfo was dead. 

Elva said. “He came home with a twisted leg. A bull 
fell on him. Now he is bitter. He drinks mescal He feels 
he is of no use on this earth. 

“You won’t marry him?” 

Elva looked up, her dark eyes suddenly wet “I do not 
love his twisted leg. It is Rodolfo I love. But he has 
pride.” 

“You, too, have a proud face, Elva, yet—” 

Elva’s small face tightened and for a moment Sherry 
was afraid she had angered the girl Then Elva smiled 
wistfully. “You wonder how I can be proud”—she waved 
a hand to encompass the adobe walls— and yet do the 
fhings that bring me here.” 

“I didn’t mean—” 

Elva shrugged. “When you are xmmarried and you are 
hungry, you will do many things.” 

Sherry felt a cold fear grip her. But for the chance of 
birth she might now be standing there in a faded blue 
dress, her hair black instead of red, loving a cripple and 
forgetting that love in the harsh reality of hands and 
smiles and embraces and the clink of silver coins. For 
twenty-one years. Sherry had held herself back while 
others ttka Marge had called her a fool She had done 
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that, waiting for the right man. How unbelievably trite: 
the right man. She had given herself not for money, but 
for the promise of marriage to a man she probably knew 
less about than Elva did her customers. 

A door opened. Elva said, “They want us downstairs.” 
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4 


A FAINT HOPE had stirred in Sherry that Ted would be 
waiting for her. In a big oflBce with a map of Baja Cali¬ 
fornia on the wall, a Mexican in a captain’s uniform 
faced her grimly. Only this man and the two policemen 
who had arrested her. No Ted. Gradually her fear gave 
way to bitter anger. 

Captain Alvarez stirred behind his desk as he studied 
this tall redhaired girl. She did not look like one who 
would—would—well, come to Ensenada to work. Even in 
his mind. Captain Alvarez found it hard to associate this 
girl with anything so foul as the crime with which she 
had been charged. But these days you could not be sure. 
His dark eyes slipped to Elva, who stood with her head 
lifted proudly. This girl also had what the gringos called 
dass. He sighed. He asked Elva the circumstances under 
which Sherry had been found at her house. 

He listened with half an ear while Elva told him how 
she had given keys to some of her friends like this Senor 
Jim Logan. Captain Alvarez wished his administrative 
duties did not now include keeping a rigid control on 
these girls. It was bad, closing the district. Now these 
girls were a real problem. But that was not his decision. It 
had been made by his superiors. He felt sorry for this 
Elva Guerro. These pretty girls came down from the 
hills. From poor families. Progress was being made, yes, 
but it was so terribly slow. Some day, perhaps, a girl 
would not have to sell. . . He drew himself up, frowning. 

Elva had mentioned the name of Devlin. He asked 
Sherry to tell her side of the story. When she had finished, 
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he took a dog-eared photo from a filing cabinet and 
showed it to Sherry. 

“Is one of these ihe lad who promised to marry you?^ 

As Sherry stared at the photo she felt her throat tighten. 
Ted was in the photo. Flanking him was the man known 
as Devlin and the huge man who had asked Ted for 
matches in Tijuana. The men were handcuffed together. 
On either side of them two Mexican soldiers held rifles 
at ready as if the trio were dangerous and might attempt 
escape. 

Sherry found her voice. “Ted is here now—in jail?” 

Captain Alvarez shook his head. “Six months ago we 
hold the three of them for American authorities.” The 
captain shrugged. “The Americans turned them loose.” 

Sherry felt her knees weaken. “Why were they 
wanted?” 

Captain Alvarez stared at Sherry’s white face. His 
finger touched Hubert Jones’ slab of a figme in the photo¬ 
graph. “Only this one I know about.” He cleared his 
throat. “He deals in girls like Elva. Or he used to.” 

Sherry’s cheeks flamed. For a moment she thought she 
would faint as all the ugly implications crowded in upon 
her. 

Captain Alvarez said, “It is good you did not marry this 
malo hombre, this Girard.” Deliberately he tore the ar¬ 
rest report into small pieces and threw them into a waste¬ 
basket. “We shall forget what happened last night,” he 
told Sherry. Then to Elva he said, “Go home where you 
belong. Let not another sun find you in Ensenada.” 

Outside, Elva found a cab. She turned to Sherry. “You 
wish to ride with me?” 

They were driven to the shack. While Elva hurriedly 
packed a battered wicker suitcase. Sherry sat disconsol¬ 
ately on the edge of the bed. 

How had she been such a fool. Sherry asked herself, 
as to fall for Ted? As she sat there considering her fate, 
the sun, dipping past its zenith, struck a chrome object 
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behind the house. Quickly Sherry stepped to a rear win¬ 
dow. Her heart seemed to skip a beat. The sxm had 
touched a radiator ornament on tiie hood of a convertible. 
A black convertible with white sidewall tires. A con¬ 
vertible such as Ted had used to drive her to Mexico. 
With a httle cry she rushed outdoors, Elva on her heels. 
It was Ted’s car, no doubt about that. In the back was 
the white beach blanket Excitedly she searched the car 
for a note, any thin g that might in^cate Ted was waiting 
for her and could clear up any misimderstanding. 

As Sherry stepped to die rear of the car, intending to 
look in the deck, two ducks, sooty from digging in an ash 
pile, waddled past her. As her eyes followed the ducks 
she saw a pair of shoes. Men’s shoes. A terrible fear 
clutched her as she moved forward. The shoes were 
fastened to legs. The man called Devlin lay on his back. 
His throat was cut. 

Sherry swayed. Elva stared down at the dead man. 
Then, looking wildly about to see if anyone in the next 
house had seen them, Elva drew Sherry toward the house. 

“Oh, my God,” Sherry moaned. Her limbs seemed ice. 
As if fascinated by the picture of death, she stared back 
over her shoulder at I)evlin s face. “Murder—murder—” 
she sobbed. 

Elva finally got her back into the house. 

Elva’s olive skin was tinged with gray. She turned wide 
frightened eyes on Sherry. “Do you know what this 
means?” she said, struggling to keep her voice level. 

Sherry’s legs felt as if all the bone had dissolved. To 
keep from slumping to the floor, she grabbed the foot of 
the brass bed. “It means,” Sherry repHed in a flat voice, 
“that Ted probably is a murderer.” 

“We must leave here. Quickly.” 

Sherry sank to the edge of the bed. “We must go to the 
police and tell them what we know.” 

“That we cannot do.” Elva shook her dark head. 

Sherry looked at her. “The police will beheve us.” 
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‘TTou do not understand. In Mexico it is different. Here 
you are guilty until you prove yourself innocent. For 
months they might keep us locked up imtil they find tihe 
murderer.” A deeper terror touched her eyes. “Or they 
might charge us with the crime.” 

Already at the point of exhaustion, tired mind seethed 
with these new and terrible possibilities. “But they know 
we couldn’t have killed Devlin,” she argued. “We were in 
jail last night” 

“So we were. But they would hold us. I have seen these 
things happen. I know.” 

“But I am an American citizen,” Sherry protested 
weakly. 

“That is right” Elva looked down at her clenched 
hands, avoiding the startled green eyes of the red-haired 
girl. “So after they released you, Captain Alvarez tore up 
the arrest report. Now he might look at thin gs differently. 
He might believe you were really working here in En¬ 
senada. That Devlin was yoinr—your boss and that you 
argued over money. Or they will think that about me. 
We were together. They would hold us both. Believe me, 
Sherry, I know.” 

Heat lay thickly in the small room like an oppressive 
blanket. At the jail, Elva had changed into her own 
clothes—a beige dress and high-heeled black shoes. Her 
dark hair was pulled back severely from her high fore¬ 
head, caught at the nape of her neck with a large silver 
dip. 

Sherry’s face had turned paper-white. Elva put a com¬ 
forting hand on her shoulder. Sherry was thinltin g of Ted 
and how he had tricked her. She stared at Elva. The 
Mexican girl still showed a measure of fear in her black 
eyes, but now she was outwardly cahn. 

She’s more of a woman than I am. Sherry told herself. 
Finding a dead man in the backyard was just another in¬ 
cident in Elva’s hazardous life. This girl was looking at 
their position objectively. 
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Elva pinned a small green hat atop her head. "You 
come with me. We cut across the back country to San 
Rafael. Uncle Miguel lives there and he has friends. We 
will get you across the border.** 

Sherry pondered Elva’s words, then said, "Why can’t I 
return the way I came. By way of Tijuana?” 

"By the time you get there, the border police will know 
about Devlin. Within the hour someone will surdy 
find his body.” 

"Oh, he might lie here for days—” 

Skin tightened over Elva’s cheekbones. "People will 
know that I am out of jail. Already they probably know 
at Tia Lupe’s. Someone will come here to visit me. When 
I do not answer the door, they will go around to the back 
and find Devlin’s body. See what I mean?” She cast down 
her eyes. This was the admission. This was the acknowl¬ 
edgement of her whoredom. 

Sherry said, "Oh.” She rose from the bed. In the back 
of her mind she was thinking of the nights when she used 
to dance in the spotlight She was recalling the husbands 
who came with their secretaries, wives who would keep a 
rendezvous at darkened comer tables with their lovers. 
"No matter what you are, Elva,” she said, "you’re better 
than a lot of people I’ve seen.” 

Elva shrugged. "A woman has a body. She keeps it for 
one man, if she can. If he refuses her, then she turns to 
others.” 

Elva was staring throu^ the window at the bay that 
lay like a shimmering blue carpet in the simlight. The 
Mexican gunboat still rode at anchor, a gray metallic 
toy under the tropical sun. A fishing boat cut slowly 
around the tip of Punta Banda. 

Sherry felt a moment of sorrow, knowing Elva was 
think ing of Rodolfo with the twisted leg. "If you were 
married,” Sherry said slowly, “would—would you ever go 
with another man?” 

For the first time Sherry saw anger in the dark eyes. 
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“You think I like this place?” Elva cried, waving a small 
hand at the room. ‘To laugh with these men when my 
heart is sick. To feel their hands, to make them think my 
passion is for them.” Her red mouth turned bitter. “Each 
one thinks he is the one I love. That is why they come 
back, time after time.” She touched her breasts. “But in 
here I am ice. I perform a duty. I get paid for it. And 
when they are gone and I feel their money in my hand 
I am wretched. Many times I have thought of killing 
myself. But that I cannot do. So I go on.” 

Sherry bit her lip. “I m sorry—” 

But Elva was not through. “And you ask whether if 
married I would go with another man. I would put a 
knife in the heart of the man who tried to touch me.” 

Sherry said, “Ill go with you to San Rafael, I like your 
style, Elva.” 

They picked up their suitcases, the battered straw one, 
the sleek new one Ted had purchased. Touching it sent a 
surge of regret through Sherry. What a fool she had been 
for those brief moments on a beach robe while a lone gull 
circled overhead. She remembered the gull vividly. At 
the time the gull had seemed to symbolize her own flight 
into ecstasy. Now the thought sickened her. 

“A rose is a rose is a rose. A body is a body is a body—” 

Elva started for the door. “What did you say?” 

“Nothing.” 

From the sandy street that angled past the house a 
powerful motor sent its soimd into the room. Hastily 
Elva retreated to stare through the window. Sherry, 
looking over Elva’s shoulder, saw a coupe with fishing 
poles tied along the right side. A man got out of the 
driver s side. The man with him also stepped out that side 
for the right-hand door could not be opened because of 
the fishing poles. An old Mexican, leading a binro loaded 
with firewood, stared a moment at the two NorteamerU 
canos then cut across a vacant lot. 

The two climbed the porch steps. The fat one with a 
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sun-bximed face knocked on the door. His companion, a 
lank man with a prominent Adam’s apple, whispered some¬ 
thing. They both laughed They were dressed in sports 
shirts and levis. 

Sherry whispered, "Who are they?’* 

Elva tensed. "We must get them away.** 

Sherry said, “If we re quiet, maybe theyll leave.** 

Again the fat one laid a beefy &t on the door. Sherry 
could hear the murmur of their voices. The lanky one 
peered through the window, but Elva had puUed Sherry 
flat against the wall so they could not be seen. Hardly 
daring to breathe, the two girls waited. Sherry felt a 
mounting horror. In her was an urge to flee from that 
body in the yard with the two gaping mouths. To leave 
this room with the cold crimson candle on the biureau 
and the nude girl on the calendar and the big bed where 
last night she had waited for Ted. She was thinking of 
the red-haired man who had come here. Sefior Logan, the 
Mexican policeman had called him. What if she had been 
drugged with sleep and thinking he were Ted had ac¬ 
cepted this stranger, not realizing her mistake in the dark 
until too late? The thought made goose pimples pop along 
her creamy arms. 

On the porch the fat man wheezed, "There’s a conver¬ 
tible in the backyard. That means there’s somebody 
home.” 

The thin one snickered. “Maybe she’s got a customer.” 

“We’ll try the back door,” the fat one said. 

As the two men started off the porch, Sherry whispered, 
“They’ll find Devlin—” 

Suddenly Elva shoved Sherry toward a door beside the 
bureau. “Get into the closet,” she whispered. And when 
Sherry obeyed, Elva opened the front door, saying, “You 
look for me?” 

Crouching in the small closet, empty now of Elva’s 
meager wardrobe. Sherry waited. It was stifling in the 
cramped quarters. She could feel her dress clinging to 
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her damp thighs. She had left the closet door open a 
crack. Now she could see the two men talking to Elva, 

The fat one said, “Im Sam. This is Joe.” 

The thin one said, “Hi.” He grinned. “Tia Lupe said 
you was back in business.” 

Elva said, “I am not working today.” 

Sam's fat face reddened in anger. “Look, babe. We 
been fishin' at Santo Tomas. Charlie Buckley camped next 
to us. He told us about you. You remember Charlie 
Buckley. He stopped through here on his last trip south.” 

“I do not remember him.” 

Joe's Adam's apple bobbed in his thin neck as he said, 
“Charlie sure remembers you. He'll be in to see you 
tomorrow on his way back to L.A.” 

“I am leaving town. Please, you go now.” 

Sam's simbumed cheeks turned a deeper shade of red. 
“Are you tryin' to give us the brush-ofiE? Don't we look 
good enough?” 

“You look very nice. But I am not working.” 

For a moment Sam regarded her in thoughtful anger. 
Then he laughed and put his fat hand on her hips and 
tried to draw her close. 

Elva jumped back, crying, "You fat pig.” She shook a 
small dark to. “Leave or I call the police.” 

Sam glowered. “The cops already had you in the 
jugeroo. They'll really give you the business this time. So 
you ain't yellm' copper.” He tried to smile. “Why don't 
you be nice to us?” 

Joe whined, “We drove all the way from Santo Tomas 
just to see you.” 

After a moment of sdence, Sam remarked darkly, 
“She's probably got some johnny waitin' in that con¬ 
vertible out back. Let's have a look, Joe. I want to see 
the kind of a gent who can beat my time with a Mexican 
tart.” 

When they turned to go down the steps, Elva's voice 
sharpened with panic. “There is no one out there.” 
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Sam said, "Well have a look anyhow. Im damned 
curious.** 

Sherry was aware of the moisture between her breasts 
as she listened to their receding footsteps. In the closet 
her heartbeat sounded louder than their heavy tread on 
the graveled walk. What would happen when they foimd 
Devlin? The thought was terrifying. She felt wholly in¬ 
capable of motion, the paralysis of fear attacking every 
part of her tall body. 

The footsteps faded. They must be at the comer of 
the house, she told herself. Another dozen feet and— 

Elva said suddenly, “You come in. I was only fooling.” 

The footsteps halted. Then they began to approach, the 
front door again. On the porch, Sam said, “That s more 
like it, babe.” 

“I have to be careful. The pohce. If this Senor Buckley 
really sent you it is all right.” ^ 

Sherry saw Elva enter the room. A film of moisture 
ghstened on Elva’s brow. The two men whispered to¬ 
gether on the porch. As if setthng something between 
Siemselves, Joe plopped his thin body in a porch chair 
and put his feet on the railing. 

Elva said, “I have a friend in convertible. He is drunk. 
So please do not go back and look at him.” She added em¬ 
phatically, “He is a very big Mexican politico. If he 
awakened and knew you saw him, he would be angered. 
He could be nasty and have you detained at the border.” 

Joes Adam’s apple climb^ his neck as he stared at 
Elva’s trim legs. “I ain’t interested in your drunk friends,” 
he said. “All I want is you.” He sank lower into the chair 
and said over his shoulder, “Hurry up, Sam.” 

“You go to hell,” Sam said and, following Elva into the 
house, closed the door. He put a fat arm aroimd Elva s 
waist, bent back her head and kissed her. With her free 
hand, Elva shut the closet door in Sherry’s face. 

In the darkness Sherry tried to close her ears, remem- 
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bering how gentle Ted had been with her. His caressing 
hands, his strong body against her own. 

Through the closet door she heard Sam's hoarse voice, 
“Gawd, what a body you got, chick.” 

Then sounds of movement increasing in tempo. Gasps. 
Groans. A long silence, followed by the clink of silver 
coins. The noise of the door opening. Then Joe's thin voice 
saying, “In Hollywood you could make a fortune. There's 
a dame off the Simset Strip that isn't half the looker you 
are. And she gets fifty dollars—” 

Elva's muflled voice cut him off. “Please, come to me 
quickly,” she mrged, teasing him with professional skilL 
“You're my type. I need you.” 

“You need me?” Joe's voice indicated disbelief, yet the 
desire to believe. “You're kiddin'.” 

The soimds again. In the closet Sherry waited tensely. 
The chnk of more coins. Then footfalls descending the 
steps. The piur of a powerful motor, the shther of tires in 
the sand. Iben silence. 

Hesitantly, Sherry opened the closet door. Elva lay on 
her stomach on the big bed, sobbing into her folded 
arms. A finger of sunlight through a carack in the curtain 
touched her small, ohve-hued body. Sherry walked to 
the edge of the bed and put a gentle hand on Elva's nude 
shoulder. 

‘We'd better get out of here,” Sherry urged softly, 
“before somebody else comes along.” 

The sympathy in Sherry's voice seemed to puU Elva to¬ 
gether. She brushed a bare arm across her eyes, then 
swung her legs over the edge of the bed. For a moment 
she huddled in her nakedness, her shoulders stiU trem¬ 
bling. 

“Never,” she said in a choked voice, “have I been so 
humiliated.” 

Sherry gathered up Elva's beige dress and the un- 
derthings which had been tossed carelessly across the 
foot of die bed. She handed the garments to Elva. 
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Sherry said bitterly, “Sometimes I don t have a very 
high opinion of my fellow Americans.” 

“It isn’t that.” Elva averted her gaze. “That happens 
all the time.” 

Sherry handed her a handkerchief. Elva blew her nose. 
Sherry said, “It’s my fault there’s a dead man in the yard.” 

“Your faultr 

“Ted probably killed him.” 

Elva pulled panties over a slender leg. “Do not say 
that imtil you know—for sure.” Still Elva would not look 
at Sherry. 

Wanting to put Elva’s mind at rest. Sherry said, “You 
could not help what you did. Those two men would have 
foimd Devlin’s body.” She clenched her hands. “Our 
lives seem entangled. I should have shared this disgrace 
with you. I should have given myself to at least one of 
them.” 

Elva’s eyes, red from weeping, swung to Sherry’s face. 
“Do not say that. Those two men I did not mind.” She 
shrugged. “It is the usual. But I feel badly that you should 
have seen and heard. That is what m^es me want to 
hide my head. To think that a decent woman like you—” 

Sherry’s laughter was brittle. “A decent woman? Yes¬ 
terday I gave in to a man because he promised marriage. 
What is 4e difference between you and me?” 

Elva pointed to a stack of silver dollars on the bureau. 
“That is the difference.” 

Impulsively, Sherry put comforting arms around Elva, 
drawing the small, hard body to her breast. Beneath her 
fingers the olive skin was satin smooth. Although she had 
known this girl but a few hours, circumstances had es¬ 
tablished a close bond between them, eliminating any 
barriers which ordinarily might have existed between 
them. A week ago had she been introduced to Elva and 
known what she was. Sherry would have recoiled in in¬ 
dignation. A woman who sold her body, she had always 
believed, did so because she wanted that way of life. 
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There was no other excuse. Now Sherry knew otherwise. 

Suddenly Elva seemed to forget her remorse. She 
dropped the beige dress over her head and, without 
bothering to comb her hair, said, “We lose too much Htha 
already. Hurry.* 

Scooping the silver dollars into a snakesldn bag, she 
stepped outside. Sherry followed her. A cluster of green 
flies formed an emerald at Devlin’s throat They moved 
sluggishly when the two girls approached. 

It made them sick, seizing the dead man by the ankles 
and dragging him into the shed. But they got through it 
somehow. They slammed shut the shed door and put 
their luggage into the convertible. Keys were in the igni¬ 
tion. But there was no evidence that Ted had ever owned 
the car. Even the registration slip usually hanging from 
the steering post was gone. Sherry didn’t concern her¬ 
self with how the convertible or Devlin’s body hart gotten 
here. Her only desire was to flee. 

Elva climbed in. Sherry settled herself behind the steer¬ 
ing wheel and stepped on the starter. 
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At a service station. Sherry filled up the tank. While one 
of the attendants joked with Elva in Spanish, his helper 
pumped gas. 

“We go to Tijuana,” Elva told him pointedly. 

But the smihng young Mexican wasn’t interested. “This 
redhaired American girl,” he said, looking at Sherry, 
“she is puta, like youP 

“She is good,” Elva said. “A lady.” 

“She has the figure for your profession,” the man said 
with a laugh. “A queen with red hair. Already I hear of 
her. Last night they find a man in her room.” He sighed, 
his eyes lingering on Sherry’s full ciurves. “If you and she 
return to Ensenada,” he said seriously, “you say a good 
word for me. I would gladly give mudi silver to have her 
for a night” 

Elva said, “You have the speech of a pig.” 

When Sherry had the car once more on the highway, 
she said, “What were you two talking about?” 

“I tell him we go to Tijuana to visit my cousin,” Elva 
explained. “If the police ask this man whether he has 
seen us, he will tell them that” 

A dozen miles north of town, a narrow dirt road angled 
away from the paving. Elva instructed Sherry to turn. 
For one moment Sherry hesitated, eyeing the well-traveled 
mam highway. “Are you sure I couldn’t get across the 
border at Tijuana?” 

Elva sank her white teeth into her lower lip. “In an¬ 
other hour, Devhn will be found. Other men like that 
Joe and Sam will come. When I do not answer the door, 
they will hunt for me.” 
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The road was little more than two wheel-tracks in the 
sand, twisting through brush-covered hills. Away from 
the ocean, the air seemed to thicken with heat. In a clear¬ 
ing, two buzzards flapped their wings at the approaching 
car and lifted their gorged bodies into the air above the 
carcass of a horse. Sherry felt a chill touch her breasts. 
For a moment, as her eyes pierced the heat waves, she 
imagined the dead beast to be Devlin. 

A half hour later. Sherry wet dry lips with the tip of 
her tongue. “I’m thirsty.” 

Aware of Elva’s gasp, she turned. Elva’s face was 
chalky. “Water,” Elva said in a choked voice. “I forgot 
water.” 

Seeing the fright in those dark eyes. Sherry was aware 
of her own panic. “There’s no place to get water?” 

“We’ll see,” Elva said heavily. 

Ten miles later a Mexican truck driver gallantly 
pulled his battered vehicle off the road so they could pass. 

“Maybe he’ll have water,” Sherry suggested. 

Elva said, “Do not stop. He may go to Ensenada. The 
police will question everyone who hi come south today 
to learn if we have been seen.” 

“But he’s already seen us,” Sherry protested. “It can’t 
be any worse.” The possibility of obtaining cool water 
made doubly cruel the dryness in her throat. 

In the narrow canyon, the surroimding hills cut off 
any vagrant breeze. Wlien she braked the car abreast of 
the truck cab, dust hfted from the convertible wheels to 
sift into the open windows. 

The Mexican removed his straw hat, stuck his head out 
the cab window. ""Que quieres, senoritoF" 

“Do you have any water?” 

Elva had spoken in Spanish. The Mexican replied that 
he was sorry. Not three minutes ago he had drained his 
last canteen. He was heading north to Rosarito Beach, he 
explained 
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When they had driven on, Elva said, "At least he’s not 
going to Ensenada. We have that much luck.” 

Sherry felt as if all the grime of the universe had settled 
on her body. Desperately she longed for a shower, a 
change of clothes. And above all, a sip of water. Her sigh 
was one of despair. 

The Mexican girl gave her a look of deep concern. 

"I’ll be all right,” Sherry forced herself to say. How dry 
her lips had become. Her throat was burning. Every in¬ 
drawn breath seemed to sear her lungs. 

"I’m a fool,” Elva said. "I know this country. I should 
have brought a canteen.” She slapped her forehead with 
the tips of her fingers. "Lately I cannot think straight.” 

"That goes for both of us,” Sherry said as she wheeled 
the convertible across the burning wasteland. She laughed 
bitterly. "All my life I fought for what I used to call my 
honor. Not because I was a prig but because I thought it 
the thing to do—until I found the right man. But he 
turned out to be the wrong man.” 

"It is not yoiu: fault” 

"Yes, it is.” Sherry squirmed. The hot leather burned 
through the thin material of her dress. "I was afraid. 
Afraid that if I once loved a man. I’d never be able to 
stop.” 

She told Elva about Marge. 

Elva sighed, put her arm on the top of the door and 
withdrew it quickly from the hot metal. 

Later, Elva said, "For weeks I have been afraid too. I 
knew that one night the police would find me. And they 
did. They came through the kitchen window. Three of 
them. They laughed while the man tried to put on his 
clothes. He was so frightened. They took me to jail. At 
least you had on a slip. I was wearing nothing. They put 
a blanket around me. That night I visited some of the 
prisoners who had money, for that is the thing to do under 
such circumstances.” She added bitterly, "Sometimes 
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Mexicans can be very harsh to their own people in 
trouble.” 

Abruptly they left the flats, angling along the side of a 
bald hill, twisting and turning. When they reached the 
summit at last. Sherry's arms ached from the strain of 
driving. She stopped the car and turned her head, taking 
one last look at the distant sea. It lay cool and metal 
blue in the simhght. 

Then they were plunging downgrade through a narrow 
slot between rock walls that seemed to compress the heat 
and drive it against their bodies. Sherry fought for breath. 
Under her feet the floorboards seemed on fire. Heat 
pulsated through the thin soles of her shoes, whipped 
along her legs. It pushed at the edge of her skirt, laying 
it back against her lap. Sunlight burned through the wind¬ 
shield, seared her bared thighs. Suddenly her clothes were 
too binding. She wanted freedom, air. Air to reach every 
pore of her body. She wanted Ted's hands to touch her, 
his fingers to bruise her flesh. In the distance over the 
brow of a brushy hill, Ted was coming toward her . . . 

Elva grabbed the wheel. The convertible shthered off 
the road, but momentum carried it through the sand until 
the wheels once more rested on hard-packed ground. 
Sherry braked the car, let her head rest on the wheel 

Elva said, “The heat. It is terrible. You let me drive.” 

A gurgling soimd caused Sherry to lift her head. It 
came from deep in the bowels of this gleaming monster of 
pressed steel and glass and rubber. Vapor rose from the 
hood to be instantly whisked away by the hot wind. She 
glanced at the heat indicator on the dash. The needle lay 
as far to the right as it would go, beyond the line marked 
HOT. When she tiredly stepped from the car to change 
seats with Elva, the heat seamed to press like a giant 
hand. It was a living force, that heat. It drained the 
juice from the body, increased the tempo of the heartbeat 
and turned the blood to hquid fire. 

Brush tore at her legs as she skirted the tail of the car. 
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She didn’t care. She was beyond caring about anything. 
An overpowering desire to fall against the hot sand pos¬ 
sessed her. To lie down and let the heat burn the life from 
her. Elva called sharply, “Sherryl” The redheaded girl 
caught hold of herself, staggered to the right-hand door 
and slid, exhausted, into the seat 

Elva finally got the steaming motor in gear. Ahead the 
ground lay flat, dotted with cactus. A crooked sign made 
in the shape of a hand and pointing finger said: 

CABRILLO MINE-32 MILES 

“There well get water,” Elva said confidently. 

“Thirty-two miles,” Sherry murmured. “I didn’t t:bink 
hell was that wide.” 

Elva said, giving her an oblique stare, “The Cabrillo 
is where Jim Logan works.” 

But Sherry had closed her eyes and the words were 
lost imder the whine of the hot motor. She must have 
dozed for she kept seeing Ted before her eyes. Either she 
was dreaming or the heat was driving her mad. How tan¬ 
ned was his chest, how sturdy his legs. He smiled at her 
and she reached for his shoulders to pull him against her. 
She felt a great surge of relief. Relief grant^ by the 
body of a smiling guy named Ted Girard. 
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^ V, 


Sherry s mind was jolted rudely back to the Mexican 
desert by the murmur of voices. 

Elva was leaning out of the window, talking to a red- 
haired man with a lean face. A face not imlike Ted’s ex¬ 
cept that it was reddened from the weather rather tlian 
tanned. This man had the type of skin that would never 
tan. 

Somehow the face was familiar. The gray eyes, the 
mouth. Then she remembered. The drunk who had come 
to the room—her room. A man who had flung money on 
the bed when the Mexican police had ordered hinri to 
leave. Senor Logan, they had called him 

Elva seemed angry. She said, “Men are pigs.” 

Sherry stirred, aware of the heat “How long have I 
been asleep?” 

“A half hoiur, maybe.” 

Sherry blinked her eyes. At first she had thought Logan 
to be another apparition. Only a short time ago she had 
seen Ted walking toward her from the blistering hilk 
Logan’s figure did not vanish as Ted’s had vanished. His 
face, like Elva’s, was angry. He leaned against a jeep that 
bore a white sign on the hood: Cabrtllo Mine. On the 
jeep seat was a rifle. He sucked on a pipe and stared 
moodily across the flats. 

Sherry’s mind cleared suddenly. “You’ll help us?” die 
asked, imable to conceal her eagerness. 

Logan did not reply. Elva clenched her fists titter, 
stared straight ahead through the dusty windshield! 
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Without turning her head, she said, “He will tow us to 
the mine and fix om: car.” 

“Then what are we waiting for?” 

Elva looked down at a chipped red nail. “He wants 
payment.” 

Sherry started to open her purse, then the breath 
caught in her throat. “What sort of paymentr 

“You,” Elva said. 

Sherry’s green eyes darkened with hatred. “What kind 
of man are you, Loganl” she cried. 

Logan filled his pipe, taking his time about framing 
an answer. 

“You made a fool of me the other night,” he said finally. 
Tm not forgetting that.” 

Sherry started to explain, but Elva cut her off. “I’ve told 
him how it was. He doesn’t beheve me.” 

Logan put a match to his pipe bowl. Smoke dribbled 
from a comer of his tight mouth. “I’m not asking so 
much. Out here a man gets damned lonely. Once a month 
I go to town. Elva was in jail this time I came to her place 
when I saw the candle burning. That’s Elva’s signal that 
the coast is clear. I used my key and entered the room.” 
His eyes lifted to Sherry’s pale face. “You raised so much 
hell ^e cops heard you—” 

“But I didn’t belong there,” Sherry protested. A can¬ 
teen on the jeep’s front seat caught her eye. The possi¬ 
bility of water made her more conscious of her burning 
hps. 

Logan, seeing the look on her face, swore. He handed 
over the canteen. “Only a sip,” he warned. “Elva’s got 
sense, but you American dames—” 

A faint trickle of water barely touched her throat. He 
mdely yanked the canteen out of her clutching hands. 
“You’re a louse,” she said evenly. 

“Drink any more water now and it’ll Idll you.” He 
screwed on the canteen cap, watching her. 

In this moment she studied him. Sober he was not bad- 
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looking, she decided. Good shoulders. Not only his face 
reminded her of Ted, but also his body. It was hard anH 
muscular like Teds. 

On that endless drive through the Mexican hills she 
had made up her mind to one thing. For most of her life 
she had been a fool. She had looks; enough men had told 
her that And she knew there was a capacity for love in 
her body suflBdent for a dozen men. Why not utilize it? 
Be smart like Marge and some of the others. Use her 
charms to get what she wanted in the world. The bars 
were down. Ted had seen to ^Ka^ 

Elva, watching her face as if sensing the thoughts be¬ 
hind the green ^es, suddenly shook her head. “No. Do 
not even consider it” She turned to Logan, leisurely puf- 
fing his pipe in the hot sun. “You have come to see me 
many times. We are friends. Do this for me. I will stay 
at the mine for as long as you like. But do not do this 
thing to Sherry,” 

Logan’s mouth set stubbornly He chewed his pipe stem 
and looked away. “Sherry was in your house. That means 
one thing to me. I’m not going to have any red-headed 
dame play me for a sucker,” 

Sherry leaned across Elva, putting her hanflc on the 
edge of the blistering door, withdrawing them instantly. 
But her face was smiling. 

“I’ll do what you ask,” 

Logan gave her a skeptical look. “I can accept vour 

wordr ^ ^ 

“Yes, I promise,” 

As Logan backed the jeep aroimd and got a rhain 
hooked to the bumper, Elva said, “You are a fool to do 
this thing. Sherry.” 

“I did it once for the promise of a piece of paper called 
a marriage license. This time it’ll be for a tow, a canteen 
of water and some food.” 

The convertible started to move. 

Elva pulled the cork on the water bag Logan hgrl left 
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with them, her eyes glassy with hate at the slim figure in 
the jeep. “You do this thing. Sherry, and you will be 
cheap like me.” 

Sherry said, “IVe made up my mind to promote myself 
in this world. I could never put a price tag on my body 
at so much an episode. But I am going to do some long- 
range planning. From now on, when I love it will be 
with a piurpose.” 

“There is not much purpose in loving Jim Logan.” 

“At the moment, the purpose is survival.” 

Elva frowned. “I think he would not have made you 
agree to this thing. You should have been stubborn. He 
is, after all, human He wouldn’t leave us to die on the 
desert, even if you didn’t give yourself to him.” 

“Maybe.” 

Sherry’s perspiring palms were tight against the wheel. 
She kept stariug at Logan’s squared shoulders. Absently 
she wondered how they would feel under her fingers. 
She felt both ashamed and excited. Was it because Logan 
reminded her so much of Ted? She didn’t know the an¬ 
swer. She wouldn’t know imtil later. 

A gang of Mexican miners just emerging from the tun¬ 
nel at the base of a towering cliff, stared at the jeep haul¬ 
ing the convertible toward the sheet-iron superintendent’s 
quarters. They moved dispiritedly across the yard. When 
tiiey saw the women, the dullness left their eyes. Two 
girls. One of them a tempting gringa. But these women 
were for the boss. No girls for the miners; nothing to help 
them forget the heat and monotony of digging silver ore. 

Logan delegated one of the men to get the convertible 
in working order. It was only then that Sherry realized 
Logan was the boss. Logan’s three assistants seemed 
particularly interested in the convertible, but Sherry 
knew they were more interested in the sudden appear¬ 
ance of two strange women. 

Sherry was aware that she was a sight. Her reddish 
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hair hung loose about her shoulders. Her thin dress, still 
damp from the sweltering ride across the desert, climg to 
her body. She tried to pluck the material away from her, 
but it was hopeless. The dress was moulded to every 
curve and it would stay that way until the cooling night 
breeze swept down from the Delgados. As she stepped 
out of the car, she caught one of Logan’s assistants watch¬ 
ing her, open-mouthed A little annoyed, she turned her 
back on him. 

Logan was brusque with his men. He seemed pre¬ 
occupied, clenching the pipe stem in his teeth as if the 
act of trying to bite it in two eased his nerves. When¬ 
ever Sherry glanced his way, he averted his gaze. He 
seemed almost to be angry. She wondered why. 

She looked for Elva. Elva had seated herself on a rock 
in the shade of the sheet-iron overhang. A short, graying 
Mexican was talking to her in Spanish. Sherry gath^ed 
that he was some sort of foreman. 

When the convertible was cooled, watered and the 
motor running again, Logan said, scowling, “I’d suggest 
you stay here tonight. It isn’t safe driving by dark. The 
roads are bad. You might have another breakdown—” 

Sherry’s eyes held his. Softly she said, “I intend to stay 
tonight. It was the bargain.” 

His ears reddened. He started to say something, then 
scratched a match on a bootsole and lit his pipe. The 
hand that held the match trembled. 

Sherry said, “As long as we’re to put it on a commercial 
basis, what time do you want me^’ 

His eyes grew cold and remote. “Eight o’clock will be 
fine,” he said and walked away. 

She saw that the Mexican foreman had left Elva and 
had gone toward the miners who were congregated in 
front of a long, barracks-like building. The foreman spoke 
to them. Sherry could hear their laughter, see them slap¬ 
ping each other on the back like school kids given an 
unexpected holiday. She wondered why th^ were so 
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gay. She looked at Elva. Elva did not meet her gaze, but 
rose from the rock where she had been sitting and entered 
the building into which Logan had gone. 

Sherry followed. She found herself in a small dining 
alcove, adjacent to a large, rectangular mess haU. 

It was a silent meal Elva and Sherry ate. Venison steak, 
boiled vegetables and coflEee. The mine had its own 
distilling system, Logan explained, so it was safe to drink 
the water. 

After the meal Logan led them to a bedroom reserved 
for visiting company officials from Mexico City or the 
States. Before Logan could shut the door. Sherry said 
“Where will you be? Td hate to get into the wrong room." 

“Across the hall," Logan snapped. Turning on his heel, 
he crossed the corridor to his own quarters and slammed 
the door. 

Elva's dark eyes stared after him. “He does not seem 
happy.” 

Deep inside. Sherry felt a small tingling sensation. 
When angered, Logan had eyes that looked exactly like 
Ted’s. Thoughtfully she removed her damp clothes and, 
wrapping her red hair in a towel, stepped into the stall 
shower tiiat adjoined the room. For a long time she let 
the cool water spray her warm skin. 

When Sherry came out of the shower, Elva gave her a 
candid appraisal with her dark eyes. “You have the 
beautiful face. Also the beautiful body. You are lucky to 
have both.” 

Sherry stared down at her damp flesh a bitter smile on 
her lips. “So far it’s brought me nothing but grief. After 
my one experience with a man. I’m arrested as a prosti¬ 
tute, forced to flee because someone got murdered, and 
now—” She waved a hand in the direction of Logan’s 
room. 

Elva had stepped into the shower, her small olive-hued 
body glistening wetly. “Let me go in your place. Jim 
Logan knows tiiat I will give him much satisfaction.” 
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Sherry shook her head angrily. ‘"No. I made a bargain, 
m keep it.” 

In a few moments Elva dressed, selecting a red jersey 
frock from her battered suitcase. Sherry watched her put 
an artificial red rose in her dark hair. When she had 
finished, Elva went to the window. The moon, rising 
over the Delgados, threw the barracks building at the 
far end of the yard into sharp silhouette. 

Without turning, Elva said, “In the morning we go on 
to San Rafael. Uncle Miguel will help us. But he is so 
poor. I had to pay a large fine in Ensenada after they 
arrested me. I do not have money to bring Uncle 
Miguel—” 

Sherry lowered the towel from her breasts and dried 
her feet, staring up at Elva. The Mexican girl had tirnied, 
her eyes concern^. "Tf I do this thing,” Elva whispered, 
“you will not think badly of me?” 

Sherry said, “Nothing you could do would make me 
think badly of you.” 

A faint smile touched Elva^s hps. **Com/prende? You 
understand?” 

Sherry nodded. "Tt’s the money. And you want the 
money for somebody else.” 

“For Uncle Miguel.” 

Sherry dropped the towel from trembling fingers. She 
picked it up, swept her long hair back across her damp 
shoulders. “Tve got fifty dollars left. Take it.” 

Elva shrugged. “You do not know how to make the 
money like I do.” She added bitterly, "T hope you never 
learn how.” 

Knuckles were laid against the door. Elva opened it. 
Sherry had ducked back into the shower, wrapping the 
towel around her. In the doorway was the graying Mexi¬ 
can that Elva had been talking to in the yard. 

“Benuos tardes, senorita** ^e Mexican said, removing 
his hat. 

Elva flimg up her head and went out with the man, 
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closing the door behind her. From a comer of the win¬ 
dow, Sherry watched Elva’s small figure move across 
the moon-swept yard, the foreman at her side. They both 
entered the barracks-like building. In a moment there 
was much shouting and laughter. Then silence. Sherry 
clenched her hands into fists. 

She combed her long hair, parted it on the right side 
and let it hang loosely about her shoulders. A surge of 
pleasure touched her as she opened her suitcase and 
removed tire sheer blue gown she had purchased for her 
honeymoon. She held it up to the light, reflecting on its 
transparency. Tonight she would wear it for the first and 
last time. She dropped it over her head, tied the narrow 
blue ribbon at her waist. She floimced it out from her 
breasts, applied lipstick, and taking a final glance at the 
mirror, put on a dressing gown and a pair of slippers. 

She moved trembling hands over her body, feeling her 
tbi gbs through the sheer gown. “Oh, Ted, T^,” she whis¬ 
pered. “How could you have done this to me?” 

Quickly she st^p^ across the hall, fearful that one of 
Logan’s assistants mi^t see her. She tried the door to 
Logan’s room. Finding it tmlocked, she stepped into the 
room without knocking. Logan clutched a highball glass. 
He stood beside a small wicker table that held a bottle, 
another glass and a bowl of ice cubes. Behind him a book¬ 
shelf built into the wall was loaded with volumes on min¬ 
ing engineering. She shifted her gaze to a narrow couch 
covered with an olive-drab blanket. A momentary flush 
mounted her cheeks and she hastily looked away. 

In the glow of a single lamp on the bookshelf, Logan’s 
face looked miserable. He clenched the stem of an un- 
hghted pipe in his teeth. Slowly he sipped his drink, 
staring at the tall, pale-faced girl. The long satin dressing 
gown did not hide her voluptuous figure. Her hair looked 
bright as a newly minted copper centavo. Gradually the 
paleness seemed to leave her face; color again fanned 
upward from her throat to spread across her cheeks. It 
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seemed to touch her eyes, putting fire into their green 
depths. 

Still without speaking she loosened the belt of her robe, 
letting the garment fall open. The breath caught in his 
throat as she moved across the room to the couch, her 
slippers making a slapping sound on the grass rug. Fas¬ 
cinated, he stared at the movement of her body imder the 
sheer blue gown she wore beneath the robe. She sat 
down, elbows on her knees, staring up at him through 
incredibly long lashes; her green eyes seemed to probe 
the depths of his soul. 

Silently he set down his drink. He strained to hear 
some sound that would pull him back to reality. This was 
fantasy. No woman ever lived who was this beautiful. 
Was it his months in this hell-hole that made her seem 
more desirable? Or was she really the most fascinating 
creature he had ever seen? 

Hoarsely, he said, “Out here in this heat a man some¬ 
times loses his sense of balance. I lost mine today. But 
IVe regained it. Go back to your room. You owe me 
nothing.” 

“No.” She spoke softly, her red lips barely stirring. StiU 
she watched him. A lock of coppery hair spilled across 
her forehead. Lifting a hand she brushed it aside. 

Logan said, “Nobody but a complete stinker would 
hold you to that promise. I believe Elva’s story about you. 
I guess I always did believe it.” 

She was thinking of Ted when she said, “Elva told 
you—everything?” 

“She said you were in her room by mistake.” 

Without taking her eyes from his face. Sherry told 
him all; the moments with Ted on the beach, the aban¬ 
donment. She did not tell him about Devlin. 

Bitterly she plucked at the sheer material that covered 
her and said, “My wedding gown.” 

A pulse throbbed in Logan's throat. “Get back to your 
room.” 
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T made a bargain.’' m 

Almost angrily Logan said, Tm not a savage. To hold 
a woman to a promise like^that-a night of love m ex¬ 
change for food and water , , , i j 

Sherry rose stiffly from the couch, shaking her long red 

^^gan stood rigid. His voice was a bare whisper when 
he said, “Do you want a drink?” 


He watched her hand, long and slender, move up to 
the lamp on the bookshelf. Her red-tipped nails were 
against the lamp switch. In the sudden darkness he heard 
the rustle of satin and knew she had dropped the robe 
from her shoulders. Then came the sound of steel springs 
protesting the weight of her body. In a rnoment his ey^ 
became accustomed to the darkness and he could barely 
make out her figure full length on the couch. 

Sherry waited, her eyes closed, trying to reflate her 
breathing, to keep her frantic heart from leaping out of 
her bosom. Even in this moment fear and shame struggled 
for possession of her. It was not too late. Then she heard 
the thump of Logan’s boots as they were dropped to the 
floor. Somewhere in the hot night, a man laughed. A girl 


laughed. Elva. i i i . 

Sherry clenched her fists. Panic broke through the thin 

wall of cold resolve she had built. Raising to her elbows, 
she started to swing her legs off the couch. But he was 
suddenly beside her. In the gloom, the untanned portions 
of his body gleamed whitely. Only briefly she struggled 
and he, believing she wanted him to possess her violently, 
flung her back against the couch. His mouth was sud¬ 
denly against her mouth, cutting off her protest. His 
hands found her. She ceased to struggle. Then her wann 
hands were on his shoulders. For a moment she stared 
up into the shadowy face, then pulled him to her, mur¬ 
muring, “Ted—Ted ...” 

Far above the darkened ceiling she could see the blue 
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sky and hear the wash of waves against the beach. A gull 
circled slowly, then flew out to sea—while here, in this 
room, the two shadows became one. Breathlessly she 
curved to him, using the strength of ho: body, the ten¬ 
derness of her hands. 

The whispers. The kisses. His Angers in her long red 
hair. She forgot time. This was eternity, a stopping of all 
the clocks in the universe. Her arms, crossed behind his 
neck, stiflEened. She moved them so t^t she would clutch 
his shoulders. Her grip tightened. A tide of emotion 
moved slowly through her body, like the red line of a 
thermometer held over an open flame. The red line 
climbed higher, faster. When it reached the top it shiv¬ 
ered a moment against its confinement before bursting 
through the glass. Sherry felt the shock clear to her toes. 
After a moment the heavenly rigidity left her body and 
she lay limp with exhaustion in the sweltering Mexican 
night She lay on the floor beside the wicker table. She 
didn’t remember how she had got there. 

She stared at his shadowy face, then kissed him lightly. 

Logan’s voice shook when he said, “I want to marry 
you.” 

She closed her eyes, briefly considering the possibility. 
No, she decided. He reminded her of Ted. It had been 
Ted’s body against her, not Logan’s. It had been Ted’s 
lips and hands and whispers. She wanted to forget Ted. 
Never would she be able to do that with Logan in her 
arms. And yet he was nice. He was gentle. She enjoyed 
being with him. But after tonight it would be impossible 
to carry matters further. 

As she moved her hands over him she felt a wetness 
on his right shoulder. She touched it with a finger. A faint 
smudge of blood. She had done that with her nails. 

“I hurt you,” she said tenderly. “I’m sorry.” 

He caught her hand, pressed it to his hps. Again he 
said, “Marry me?” 
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She put a hand against his cheek, feeling the faint 
stubble of beard beneath her palm. 

He said, “I won’t be here at the mine but anoAer ^ 
months. Then we can go back to the States. We’ll-” 

“No, Jim.” 

A thread of anger touched his voice. “You can’t forget 
the guy who jilted you. That what’s his name—that 
Ted-” 

“No, I can’t forget him.” 

Logan offered her a cigarette. She shook her head. In 
the match glow as he ht up, she saw that his eyes were 
sharply bitter. “It wasn’t me you were with a minute ago. 
It was him.” 

Although this was the truth, she did not want to hurt 
him. 

“I like you very much,” she told him. She sat up on the 
floor, intending to get her robe and return to her room. 
But when she reached for a table leg to pull herself to 
her feet, he moved suddenly against her, catching her 
face in his two hands. For a moment he held her, then 
he kissed her. SUghtly aimoyed, she tried to push him 
away. The fires had been banked for the night. She didn t 
want to again open the furnace door. But in a few seconds 
her resolve melted. What was the use of pretending? Her 
arms locked behind his neck and die fiercely returned his 
kiss. He sat back on his haunches, sighing. “You’d be a 
full-time job for any man. You’d better go to yoiu room. ’ 

Smiling faintly ^e made no move to leave. Instead, 
she walked to the couch and lay down. She lay on her side 
facing him. 

He took a quilt and spread it on the floor. 

She lifted her head, murmiuring, “What are you doing?” 

“I’ll have to sleep here. The couch isn’t big enough for 
both of us. We wouldn’t get any sleep.” 

“We could try.” 

He honestly tried to sleep. He wasn’t so young any 
more. Thirty-two. Why hadn’t he ever married and 
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stopped this chasing around at the last outposts—the 
moimtains and deserts of Mexico, Chile, Arabia. It was no 
life for a man, not after you reached thirty-two. You did 
too much drinking and chased too many girls like Elva, 
You needed a wife where you could have your love in 
the cool of the evening at your leisure. Not in some box 
of a room generously sprayed with cologne, and a pair 
of commercial arms waiting to hold you. 

Jim LfOgan stirred, conscious of the edge of the couch 
digging into his ribs. A soft voice said, “Remember me?” 

For a moment he tried to place that voice. He could 
feel the pressure of a warm body against him. 

Sherry said, “Jim, are you awake?” 

“Siure I m awake.” 

“Then turn over here. I want to tell you something.” 

“What do you want to tell me?” 

Her warm hands moved quickly. She never answered 
his question. She didn’t need to. 
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At the iBrst hint of dawn, Sherry awoke. Her eyes shifted 
around the small room, touching the books^lves, the 
table with the bottle and glasses, the rumpled blanket 
on the floor. Her cheeks flushed at the memory. Then 
she was aware of a hard, masculine arm beneath her 
dioulders. She turned. Jim Logan slept facing her, his 
back to the walL In the faint dawnlight she studied his 
strong, sim-reddened face. This morning he wasn’t Ted. 
He was a stranger. A complete stranger, and she had 
spent the night with him in this room. The thought was 
revolting. She was worse than Elva, much worse. It was 
econamics with Elva. Sherry cringed at the touch of that 
bare arm against her flesh. Then she began to rationalize. 
She was, after aU, only promoting herself by means of her 
body as she had vow^ to do. This was the first step. 
Logan had rescued her from the desert. One step at a 
time. Sherry told herself calmly. Get to San Rafael, then 
across the border. No longer would she be content to 
earn a comparatively small sum as a night-club dancer. 
She would go after the Cads and the diamonds and a 
bimdle of that long green to use in place of her heart 
And when she needed a man, no longer would he hesitate. 
Marge had been right 

So never again will I be without a man, she told her¬ 
self. But whoever he is, hell pay for what he gets. And 
when I can find someone who offers more, Ill move up 
another rung of the ladder. 

Thus did Sherry fashion her creed in the hot Mexican 
dawn, stretched out on a narrow couch with a sleeping 
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man with hair as red as her own. She watched him a 
moment. He slept with his lips parted as if in utter ex¬ 
haustion. Did all women affect aU men this way? She 
wondered. His breath on her bare shoulder was suddenly 
not unpleasant. She raised to her elbows, wanting to get 
up without disturbing him. It was one thing to lie hwe 
in the dark. But daylight was another matter. With Ted 
it had been diEerent. 

She swung her legs off the couch. A wisp of blue cloth, 
crumpled on the floor, caught her eye. She stared at it 
Her red mouth smiled coldly. It had been purchased for 
her wedding night. It had been used, all right, and well 
A sudden urge to destroy this last reminder of Ted pos¬ 
sessed her. Snatching up the gown, she tore it to bits. 
Then, huddled on the edge of the couch, she put her head 
in her hands. 

She would have wept had not an arm suddenly en¬ 
circled her waist Logan’s voice, over her shoulder, saying, 
“Are you crying?” 

“W^y shoul^’t I cry?” she said, without turning to 
look at him. “You bought me for a night. For a canteen 
of water and—” 

He struggled up beside her, a grimness touching his 
face. “I told you I wouldn’t hold you to the bargain.” 

She made no reply, staring down at the arm she wore 
at her waist like a belt A strong arm covered with short 
red hairs. The edge of the couch cut into her thighs. Her 
legs were going to sleep. She started to rise, but he 
pulled her back roughly. 

“I want to marry you.” 

She shook her head. 

He said, “Think it over. Stay here a few days. Please, 
Sherry.” 

I have other things to do.” She reached for her white 
satin dressing gown. 

Logan said, “I love you. Sherry. I never thought I’d 
love another woman, but I do.” 
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^ou loved someone, once?*' 

nfes." 

“What was her name?* 

“AHce* 

“How could anyone named Alice ever hurt a man? It’s 
such a strong, dependable name.” 

Logan gave a short laugh. “All through college I was 
the gallant where she was concerned. Later I learned I 
was practically the only one iu class who hadn’t gone to 
bed with her.” 

“What happened to Alice?” 

“She married a professor.” He smiled. “She bad to.” 
“Oh.” 

Some time during the night he had raised the blinds 
and opened the windows. Full dayhght filled the small 
quarters. She tried to pry his arm from her waist, but he 
was too strong. 

“Once more. Sherry,” he said, his voice intense. “Just 
once more—” 

“No. I couldn’t—” 

Now two arms were encircling her. The hands moved 
upward. He caught her with them as Ted had caught her 
when she had been putting on her swimsuit in the 
convertible. 

She stared at the backs of the hands. Ted’s hands had 
been smooth. These hands were covered with smaU red¬ 
dish hairs. She closed her eyes, fighting the small fire in 
her, no larger now than the flame of Elva’s crimson 
candle. The hands began to make small circular move¬ 
ments against her, pressing. Fiercely she tore at his 
hands to free herself. But in that moment the fire leaped 
into a magnificent brilliance. Its savage scorching made 
her tremble. 

Turning to him with her lips slightly parted, she whis¬ 
pered, “Pull down the blinds.” 

“Afraid of the hght?” 

“Ashamed in the light” 
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In the sudden darkness she waited for him. It was Ted 
kneeling beside her, Ted’s arms holding her. 

“Darling,” she whispered. “Darling—” 

In her room she showered and changed her clothes. 
Elva had not returned. Sherry put on a peasant sldrt and 
blouse and sandals. Nothing else. She didn’t care if the 
men stared as she walked to the convertible. 

They stood now at the entrance to the min^ trmnd. 
Somehow they seemed happier than they had yesterday. 
’They smiled and joked and when one of LiOgan’s assistants 
yelled that it was time for work, not for looking at a 
woman, they moved cheerfully into the tunnel. 

Elva came walking up the slant from the barracks, 
sunlight touching her black hair. The foreman who had 
spoken Spanish to her last night trundled a wheelbarrow 
that contained a large canvas sack. When they drew 
abreast of the convertible, Logan gave the foreman a ban/j 
wilh the sack. Together they hoisted it to the rear seat, 
the contorts making a faint, clinking soimd. Logan brought 
an Indian blanket and threw it over the gaf-y 
“Be careful,” Logan warned Elva. “In Mexico that’s 
a lot of money. Somebody may try to steal it from you.” 

Elva nodd^i. She did not look at Sherry. Sherry keyed 
the ignition. As she put the car in gear, Logan called out, 
“Think it over. Write to me—” 

His voice was lost behind the roar of the motor and 
the spin of tires on the graveled road. 

With a five-gallon container of water for the car, two 
full canteens and plenty of gas. Sherry felt reasonably 
safe. 

For five miles they drove in silence, each girl wrapped 
in her secret thoughts. At last Elva yawned, stretched 
and curled up in the seat “I am so very tired. Wake me 
if you want me to drive.” 

Sherry made no reply. 
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Elva, watching her from the comers of her dark eyes, 
said, “Was—was it so bad?” 

Sherry bit her lip. “It was good. That’s what frightens 

9> 

me. 

Elva had changed her clothes. She wore a simple black 
dress, the material moulded to her small, firm body. Care¬ 
lessly she waved a hand toward a canvas sack on the rear 
seat. “You think it is bad—what I did?” 

“I didn’t see you do anything.” 

Elva seemed relieved. “It is foolish, perhaps, that silver 
money. Paper is so much lighter. But I was raised to fear 
paper money. Uncle Miguel went through the revolution. 
He has a trunk full of Villa’s money. Some day it will 
make a fine bonfiire.” 

Again the heat engulfed them. The motor boiled, but 
this time they had water. 

Later, from the crest of a long hill. Sherry saw a small 
valley stretching ahead. A green spot in the center 
promised a welcome oasis. 

“San Rafael,” Elva said. 

Sherry felt reHeved. After their experience of yesterday 
she had feared they might again become stalled. On the 
long drive from the coast they had met only two vehicles: 
Logan’s jeep and the truck. 

As they started down the slant, Elva said, “Let us tell 
Uncle Miguel that we are old friends.” The olive face 
looked pained for a moment. “I have been working in a 
cannery. You will not teU him what I have really been 
doing?” 

Sherry took her eyes from the road a moment to say, 
“We both have secrets to keep.” 

Elva smiled wistfully. “Perhaps I can rest here a while.” 

“Then?” 

Elva shrugged. “Mexicali, perhaps.” 

Sherry waited a moment before she said, “What about 
Rodolfo?” 

Elva bit her lip; moisture sparkled in the dark eyes. 
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Tie loves his mescal and his twisted leg ” She laughed 
bitterly. “Besides, he probably has left San Rafael many 
months ago.” 

As they drove slowly into the village, Sherry wondered 
how anyone could siurvive such obvious poverty. Here 
what passed for the main street was just a continuation 
of the two tire tracks through the sand, although at points 
the road widened out to include the front yards of small 
houses built of ocotillo and plastered wiih mud. Here 
and there were scattered the unpainted frame or adobe 
houses of those who built for permanence. Children play¬ 
ing in doorways stared at the strange auto that used a 
canvas tent for a top. 

The car moved up past a small frame church. A brown- 
frocked priest, tending a bed of flowers, waved at Elva. 
Elva waved back and crossed herself and bowed her 
head. 

At the east end of the village, Elva pointed out an 
adobe house built like some of the others. But this one 
had red curtains at the windows and a small fence of 
ocotillo enclosing the yard. A bushy dog lifted his muzzle 
from the warm ground and bared his teeth as they drove 
up in front of the house. But when Elva leaped joyously 
from the car, the dog began to wag his t^ and bark 
delighted recognition. 

The barking of the dog brought an ancient brown 
figure from the house. 

“Uncle Miguell” 

The girl flimg herself at the shght figure. She sobbed 
against his chest. Tears came to the old mans eyes, 
coiursed down the cheeks of his wrinkled, kindly face. 

^‘Chiquita, chiquita*" Over and over he murmured the 
Mexican endearment. 

Sherry stayed in the car, letting them have their mo¬ 
ment together. By this time the yard was crowded. Young 
Mexicans with thedr wives and children, and the old 
folks. A people whom poverty had ground into the soil 
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of their own beloved land, but who accepted their fate 
with a philosophical shrug. Clean clothes, scrubbed faces* 
So different from the average American’s idea of interior 
Mexico, Sherry thought A happy people, despite hard- 
s>hips. 

Suddenly Elva remembered Sherry. She shoved her 
way through the excited crowd, speaking rapidly in 
Spanish. The men doffed their straw sombreros, the 
women smiled. “My good friend,” Elva said, introducing 
Sherry, 

She told two of the men to bring the sack of money 
into the house. “We will have a fiesta,” Ellva cried, h^ 
eyes shining. “Tell Father Jose—” 

Sherry sat in a hard-backed chair with a woven leather 
seat watching Uncle Miguel fill his clean iron stove with 
kerosene, so excited he spilled some of the oil. 

“Tio Migueir Elva cried in mock severity, taking the 
can from his wrinkled hands. “You will bum down the 
casa over om: poor heads.” 

Miguel insisted Sherry have a glass of aguardiente. 
Clutching the fiery liquor. Sherry followed Elva into the 
bedroom. 

“It is the same as when I left,” Elva said happily, sur¬ 
veying the room. Then the light went out of her eyes as 
she saw a photograph on the dresser—a picture of a proud 
yoimg man attired as a matador. 

“R^olfo?” Sherry said, crossmg the room to study the 
picture cJosely. 

A sudden compassion for this girl possessed Sherry as 
she wondered how different Elva’s life would have been 
if a bull in the arena at HermosiUo had not fallen upon 
Rodolfo. She would have been married now, Hke the other 
women who chattered in the kitchen, helping Unde 
Miguel prepare a feast. 

Unable to bear the sight of Rodolfo’s eyes staring from 
the photograph, Elva went mto the yard. Sherry followed 
and together they walked slowly down the street In her 
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hands, Elva carried a black shawl. When they reached the 
small church. Father Jose rose from his garden, dusted 
his hassock and his hands, and came toward them, smil¬ 
ing. He was old. Sherry saw, as old and wrinkled as 
Uncle Miguel. 

He held out his two brown hands. Elva said in Spanish, 
‘^y heart cries in gladness to be home. Father Jose.” 

He patted her dark head. “We will speak English so 
your American friend can imderstand,” he said, smiling 
at Sherry, He looked at Sherry out of his kind eyes. Then 
he said to Elva, “You have come home in triiunph, my 
daughter. You have brought a sack of silver money.” 

Elva lowered her eyes. 

Father Jose said gently, “You earned thi,s money—in a 
cannery?” 

Elva swallowed with difficulty. “No, Father.” Quickly 
she added, “Sherry is not the same as I. She is a friend. 
My very true friend.” 

“I beKeve you.” For a moment the old priest stared 
at the distant barren hills. Then he said, “If you wish to 
unburden yoiur conscienoe—” He turned slowly to the 
church and entered by a side door. 

For a moment Elva stared after the slight, stooped 
figure. Then, drawing the black shawl over her head, she 
turned to Sherry. “Wait for me—please.” 

When ETva returned from the church. Sherry was 
aware of a new humility in the girl. They walked slowly 
back to the casa of Uncle Miguel without speaking. 

That evening the small yard was jammed with an 
excited throng. Nearly every male iu town, it seemed 
to Sheny, was on hand with a guitar, a guitaron, a violin 
or a comet. The music and the hquor brought a new 
feeling of contentment to her, purging her momentarily 
of her bitterness. How was it possible to feel such peace, 
she wondered. It was a contagion she had caught from 
these people who had little to look forward to but a bleak 
tomorrow. But that was manana. Today was for living. 
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Share music and laughter and good food and alcohol 
with your friends. Let Senor Dios somewhere beyond the 
blue dome of the sky take care of manam. 

Father Jose, his plate loaded with taquitos and frijoles 
and chile, drew Sherry aside. “A great surprise I have for 
Elva,” he whispered. The old priest's eyes were shining. 

Sherry's mind leaped at the prospect. ‘‘Rodolfo?” 

‘Tfou will see.” 

Suddenly Sherry's eyes narrowed before that wise old 
face. “You knew we were coming,” she accused. When 
the old priest nodded, she said, “But how? How could 
you know?” 

A sudden thread of terror streaked across her mind, 
making her knees tremble. The poKcel They had foimd 
Devlin's body and traced them here. 

Noticing the pallor on the red-haired girl's cheeks. 
Father Jose put a comforting hand on her wrist. “Do not 
be afraid. No one will harm you here.” 

“Tell me,” she persisted. “How did you know?” 

Father Jose sighed. “A Norteamericano. A fat man. He 
seemed pleasant. We talked beside the church while I 
worked in my garden. He was glad you and Elva were 
coming.” 

“A fat man?” The description meant nothing to Sherry's 
confused mind. “What was his name?” 

The old priest's bony shoulders shrugged beneath his 
hassock. “I know him only as Mac. That is the only name 
he gave.” 

Sherry felt a vast relief. She knew no one of that name. 

Suddenly she was aware that the music had halted 
on a discordant note as one of the yoimg Mexicans cried, 
^Silencior 

Immediately the chattering ceased in the yard. Even 
the kids, aware of a momentous occasion, quieted. AH 
eyes were on the road. 

Sherry turned, conscious that her heart was beating 
heavily. She put a hand to her breast, watching a tall 
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figure move slowly up the dusty road in the twilight. She 
couldn’t see his face. He wore a black suit and a wide- 
brimmed hat. He walked with a cane. 

“Rodolfol” 

Elva’s scream was a knife thrust into the silence. Then 
she was flying down the road. Their figures blended. 
Rodolfo flimg his arms about her, his hands clutching 
the cane behind her back. 

As if on cue from some unseen conductor, the music 
sprang to life from the strings and the brass bells of the 
horns. Voices sang La Cucaracha, Villa’s famous march¬ 
ing song. As the pair came through the gate they were 
lost to Sherry’s sight by the swirling throng that engulfed 
them. Elva drew Rodolfo through the crowd of excited 
villagers. Her eyes were wistful, tears stained her cheeks. 
Breathlessly she introduced the man at her side to Sherry. 
Sherry stared up into the strong, proud face. Clear eyes, 
she could see in the torchlight. No hint of the human 
wreck she might have expected to see. No smell of mescal 
on the breath. 

It wasn’t until later, when she and Elva were in the 
bedroom after the guests had departed, that Sherry heard 
the story. Father Jose had gone on a journey to find 
Rodolfo. He brought him back from San Luis, convinced 
him of the folly of ruining two good lives because of a 
twisted leg. 

A teardrop glistened on the back of one of Elva’s 
clenched hands. She brushed it aside. “Father Jose knew 
about me,” she said softly without looking up. “He is 
very wise, that old priest. He was coming to Ensenada 
to get me.” 

“Uncle Miguel and the others. Do they know about 
you?” 

Elva shook her dark head. 

“What about Rodolfo? You won’t be foolish enough 
to teU him—” 

“I wanted to. Father Jose said no.” She clasped Sherry’s 
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hands in her own. “The government has built a new dam. 
It will bring water to the desert here. Rodolfo has been 
working as a fisherman. With the money he saved we can 
buy land. We will be rancheros. Uncle Miguel will come 
to live with usl” Her voice bubbled with enthusiasm. “In 
a month we will be married.” 

Shery smiled. ‘Thirty days. A long time to wait for 
the man you love.” 

T can wait,” Elva said firmly. 

“But why? You are both hungry for love. Take it while 
you can.” 

Elva rose from the bed where she had been sitting, 
her dark eyes suddenly remote. “You do not understand. 
I could not give myself to him before we were married. 
Our village people are different from others.” 

Sherry felt her face flush with sudden shame. 

Elva, seeing she had hurt her friend, was instantly 
contrite. “I did not mean it that way,” she said quickly. 
“But to us marriage is very sacred.” 

Sherry lifted a hand to her stinging eyes, trying to 
imderstand. 

Elva said softly, “You think because of what I have 
been that I should let Rodolfo have me.” She slowly shook 
her dark head. ‘Those other men like those at the mine, 
they were nothing to me. When I was with them they 
only had my body.” She moved her two hands along her 
thighs, her hips, across her breasts, lifted them to her 
throat and across her face. She then tapped herself on her 
left breast. “But my heart, they did not have that. It was 
a way to survive. Only that. I would have married 
RodolEo a year ago if he would have had me. But he was 
proud. No woman wanted a cripple, he said. Father Jose 
showed him that a woman loves the soul of her man. 
Nothing else matters as long as the soul is pine.” 

Sherry said, “I am happy for you, Elva.” 

Elva smiled. “I can look at Rodolfo s leg now and he 
does not cringe. We joke about the bull that fell on him. 
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We are thankful that it was not two legs instead of one. 
We laugh about his cane. 1 tell Rodolfo that my strong 
back will be his cane. Our children will have straight 
legs-” 

Sherry whirled, ashamed for Elva to see that she was 
crying. 

Elva said, “You stay with us here. Rest and forget." 

“No. I couldn’t.” 

Elva sighed “Our life is not your life. I know that.” 
She came to stand in front of Sherry. “Rodolfo has a 
friend. We can get you across the border.” 

Sherry thanked her and, opening the bedroom door, 
said, “I’m going to take a walk.” 

“I’ll go with you.” 

“No. I’d rather go alone.” 
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She had to get away from that house, from the tide of 
happiness that seemed to have engulfed the village. She 
walked slowly, her sandals scraping the sand. When she 
passed a cantina, Mexicans lounging in the doorway did 
not whistle or make obscene remarks. They removed their 
hats. 

^"Buenos tardes, senorita^ one of them miumured. 

She nodded, smiled, to show them she appreciated this 
courtesy. How diJEerent from her own country. Only 
where the Americans had touched these people were they 
gross or insulting. In this remote village the Yankee ways 
were as yet unknown. 

When she thought of Elva and Rodolfo, the old bit¬ 
terness against returned. Perhaps she should have 
accepted Logan's ofiEer of marriage. But it would never 
have worked she reasoned. Whenever she looked at 
Logan she would be seeing Ted. A man would sense that 
Sooner or later Logan would grow to despise her. They 
had nothing in common but their passion. In time, even 
that would die. 

She had walked farther than she thought. She halted, 
turning to see the soft glow of lamp-lit windows half a 
mile away. Starlight threw the hills into sharp relief. A 
soft warm breeze carried the scent of ocotiUo blossoms. 
Slowly she walked back toward the town. 

She heard a car approach and stepped off the narrow 
road to let it pass. But the car did not pass. It drew 
abreast of her, stopped. She stared at the big car, seeing 
it was a Cad. A lone man at the wheel leaned over and 
opened the right hand door. 
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He said gruffly, “Get in ” 

In the dashlight, his brutal face looked somehow 
familiar. She stood rigid as memory clawed at her. 

“Ted s waiting for you,” the man said. 

And suddenly she remembered. The big man who had 
shoved his way through the crowd at Mexican Customs 
in Tijuana on what was supposed to be her wedding day. 
The man who had asked Ted for matches and had 
dropped a note in his lap. 

Teds waiting for you. The man had utt^ed those 
words. Yes, she had not been mistaken. Her heart leaped. 
But instantly she was remembering Captain Alvarez at 
the Ensenada jail, recalling his words. This man who 
stood before her was Hubert Jones, who used to deal 
in women. 

She started walking again, but the Cad crept along at 
her side, the open door slapping at brush that bordered 
the road. 

Again Hubert Jones said, “Get in the car.” 

Still she walked. 

He dug a snub-nosed hand gun from his coat. “Get ini” 
Defiantly she said, “Shoot and the police will hear you.” 
His laugh soimded like a snarl. “No police in this 
town.” Again he ordered her into the car. When she 
continued walking, he said, “Ted is waiting, I tell you.” 
“I never want to see him again.” 

Ted stirred. His head ached horribly. Some of the fog 
cleared and he found that he was slumped in a sitting 
position on a rusty iron cot. He was in a big room, bare 
of other furniture except a table and a broken chair. One 
of the front windows was cracked. 

“Where—am—I?” He spoke with difficulty. His lips were 
so heavy that it was an effort to form words. 

McCandless had placed a narrow metal box on the 
table beside a smol^g kerosene lamp. He opened the 
box and removed a hypodermic ne^e. With his fat 
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fingers he unscrewed the cap from a small bottle. He 
started to push the tip of the needle into the bottle, then 
seemed to change his mind. He crossed the room, puffs 
of dust rising from the wooden floor under his heavy 
tread. 

In his generous, affable voice, Mac said, “How are you, 
Tedr 

“Where am I?^ 

“This is a deserted mine. We re in what used to be the 
superintendent's quarters. The mine is five miles from 
the tovm of San R^ael. Does that mean anything to you?" 

Ted shut his eyes, opened them. He sat with his back 
against the wall, chin on his chest. 

McCandless leaned forward, lifted one of Ted's eye¬ 
lids. Thoughtfully he stared at the narcotized eye. After 
a moment he said softly, “If you're faking. I'll kill you," 

“I'm—sleepy—sleepy and sick." 

McCandless stepped back, replaced the hypo in its 
metal container. “I didn't want to give you another shot 
unless absolutely necessary. I want you reasonably con- 
^ sdous when Sherry gets here." 

Ted roused slightly on the cot. “Sherry?" he muttered. 

McCandless made a gesture across his throat with his 
forefinger. “Behave yourself. You remember what hap¬ 
pened to Devlin, don't you?" 

The man on the cot shuddered as if in memory he 
a£[ain saw the scene. “Blood," he said thickly. “All that 
blood-" 

The sound of an approaching car sent McCandless to a 
window. He dipped a pink hand into the pocket of his 
seersucker coat. He jerked aside the biurlap ciutain on 
one window. In the glow of the lamp, the gun he held 
looked big as a cannon. Tires crunched to a stop in gravel. 

“Hubert's back," McCandless said. “And he's got the 
girl." 

Quickly, he took a half-filled fifth of whiskey from a 
leather suitcase. Filled two metal shot glasses. He placed 
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the bottle on the floor beside Ted, handed him one of the 
glasses. Instinctively, Ted tried to raise the drink to his 
bps. His hand faltered, spilling the whiskey over his rhin 
and across the front of his soiled shirt 

“Good,” McCandless said, nodding approval. 

When the door opened, he tipped his wide-brimmed 
panama hat as if Sherry were a guest and not a prisoner. 
The girl seemd unusually pale, McCandless noted. Pale 
and beautiful. Whatever else he might fhi'nlr of Ted 
Girard, the guy had good taste. That much McCandless 
was forced to admit. 

When Sherry’s frightened green eyes swung to the 
figure slumped on the cot, she yelled, “Tedl” When she 
started to cross the room to him, he made no effort to rise. 
There seemed to be no recognition in his eyes. They 
stared at her and through her. She halted, seeing the 
whiskey, the shot glass still in his limp hand. She sniffed 
at the raw liquor smell of his clothing. 

“What’s the matter with him?” she demanded throu^ 
stiffened lips. 

McCandless shrugged. “We’re trying to sober him up. 
He’s better than he was.” He gave her a direct look. “He 
goes on these bats sometimes. He’s been this way since 
you left him. " 

Sherry whirled on McCandless, crying, “I left him? Are 
you crazy? It was just the other way around. He never 
came back to the room and—” 

McCandless sat a plmnp hip on a comer of the dusty 
table. “We know all about your-er—predicamait” His 
smile was benign. “I’m sorry you had trouble.” 

Sherry clenched her fists, staring at the slack face of 
the man she had once loved “What he did,” she said to 
McCandless, “was unforgiveable.” Suddenly she nar¬ 
rowed her eyes. “How did you find me?” 

McCandless said, “We were waiting for you on the 
Tijuana road. When you didn’t come, we grew suspicious. 
From a Mexican tm^ driver we learned two girls and a 
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black convertible were heading inland. We got to San 
Rafael ahead of you.” He regarded her coldly a moment. 
“You must have stopped somewhere.” 

Sherry felt her throat tighten. She gave thanks that 
McCandless had not brought Ted to the Cabrillo Mine. 
Even after what he had done, and drunk as he appeared 
to be, she wouldn’t have wanted him to find her in bed 
with Jim Logan. 

A small metallic soimd brought her eyes to Hubert 
Jones. The big, unsmiling man was bolting the front door. 
Now his shoulders covered the portal as he leaned back 
against it and folded his thick arms. His cold eyes 
watched her with a professional detachment. The eyes 
stared through her clothing, exaniining her, weighing her. 

Her thighs began to quiver. She looked helplessly at 
Ted. He had fallen over on his side. His eyes were open, 
she saw, and he breathed heavily through his mouth. 
With his wrinkled clothes and a stubble of beard on his 
cheeks he l(X)ked as if he had been dnmk for a week. A 
bandage, big as a clenched fist, covered a place on the 
back of his head. 

“What happened to his head?” she asked, trying to 
quell her moimting fear by the soimd of her own voice 
in the quiet, dusty room. 

McCandless said, “He fell down.” He gestured at the 
filled shot glass on the table. “Drink?” 

Sherry shook her head. She was numb with fright. See¬ 
ing Ted like this disgusted her. It was bad enough that 
he had abandoned her, but it only hiuniliated her the 
more to learn he was nothing but a common drunk. 

She heard herself say, “You brought me here to see 
Ted. IVe seen him. That’s enough. Take me back to 
town.” 

McCandless rose from the table. “You don’t act glad to 
see him.” 

“Why should I be?” 

“I thought you were lovers.” 
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She stiffened, saying, “We were friends. Nothing more.” 

Hubert Jones' laughter was harsh and unpleasant 

McCandless said, “We watched you that day on the 
beach.” 

Sherry wanted to flee in shame. Suddenly she found 
her voice and turned on Ted. “Are you going to let them 
insult me like that?” 

The sound of her strident appeal seemed to penetrate 
Ted's consciousness. He stared at her stupidly, lifting his 
head. “Sherry,” he said thickly. “Where did you come 
from?” 

As he fell back to the cot she crawled with loathing. 
Crossing the room, she put her back to the wall as if 
that would give her some protection from these vermin 
threatening her. Fear was completely in possession of her 
faculties. 

McCandless said calmly, “How much did Ted tell you?” 

“He told me nothing.” 

“That's hard to believe.” McCandless lit a cigarette. He 
took his time, blowing a tunnel of blue smoke at the 
cobwebbed ceiling. “I think you and Ted would make a 
great team. As his wife, you couldn't testify against him.” 

Sherry winced. Once her heart would have leaped at 
the prospect of marrying Ted. Now the thought only 
sickened her. Desperately she wanted to pity the helpless 
figure on the cot, the man who loved her, so he had said. 
But he had abandoned her to a whore's bed. And cer¬ 
tainly that love of his had not been private. They had been 
watched. She closed her eyes tightly, trying to deny the 
small voice that told her Ted must have known all the 
time that these acquaintances of his were watching. She 
was old enough to be aware that some men, women too, 
could find thrills in such fashion. 

Any compassion she might have felt for Ted reverted 
to hatred. 

“I'll never marry him,” she said. “Never.” 

McCandless seemed not to have heard her, for he said, 
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•There’s a priest in San Rafael. We’ll wake him up.” 

“Even if I agreed, Father Jose would never marry us. 
Not with Ted in this condition.” 

McCandless removed a thick dieaf of bills from his 
pocket, held by a silver clasp soldered to a shiny Mexican 
peso. “With this,” he said meaningly, “you can get 
anything.” 

“You can’t bribe a priest.” 

McCandless frown^, put the money back in his pocket 
“Then we’ll find a judge who’ll do the job.” 

"You can’t make me marry Ted,” Sherry insisted. 

Suddenly Hubert Jones moved his big body. He came 
toward her swiftly, the edge of his hand starting a chop- 
, ping motion for her face. In complete terror, she cringed, 
* waiting for the blow. But McCandless caught him by 
the wrist. 

McCandless seemed almost jovial as he said, “Violence 
can wait. Be patient, pal.” 

Hubert glared at her. 

As McCandless puffed his cigarette he reminded Sherry 
of a statue she had once seen of a fat Buddha. But in 
these eyes there was no compassion; they were the 
windows of an evil brain. 

McCandless released Hubert’s wrist. “You’ve had ex¬ 
perience with girls,” he said. “I’ve heard how you could 
take a girl and in one night degrade her so that afterward 
she was never any good except for one thing.” 

Hubert’s eyes, sunk deep in his skull, seemed to 
brighten. “It would be fun to work on her,” he said, 
licking his lips and staring at the frightened girl. 

McCandless, giving her a moment for consideration 
said, “It’s your dioice, my dear. Either Ted or—Hubert.” 

A shudder wracked her as if she no longer stood in a 
sweltering room in the tropic Mexican desert but had 
suddenly been transported to the Arctic where she lay 
xmdothed upon a slab of glacial ice. She put her arms 
across her breasts, hugging the warmth into ha: frozen 
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body. In horrible fascination she lowered her frantic eyes 
from Hubert’s face to his hands. Those hands touch her? 
Oh, God, not that, she cried inwardly. Spurred by panic 
and fear, she screamed: ‘Tedl Help mel” 

Ted stirred, opened his eyes. “Sherry,” he said, and 
closed his eyes again. 

Seeing he was in no condition to aid her at aU, she felt 
like a trapped animal. In a burst of terror she rushed 
toward the nearest window intending to hurl herself 
head-first through the glass. McCandless caught her from 
behind. 

He lifted her easily so that her feet were oflF the floor; 
she himg helplessly in his arms. She saw Hubert shove 
Ted off the cot to the floor. Ted rolled loosely, tried to 
rise, then fell back. Hubert folded up a dusty pad that * 
had covered the rusting springs. This he carried throu^ 
a doorway that led to an adjoining room. He spread the 
pad on the dirty floor. 

Returning to the big room, Hubert dusted his huge 
hands. “I hke comfort when I work,” he grunted. 

Still holding her in his grasp, McCandless said in her 
ear, “That room is hke a prison cell. One small window, 
barred. They used to store bulhon in there when the mine 
was operating.” 

“L^ me go,” she breathed. 

“Ill lock you and Hubert in the room. Ill take Ted 
into San Rafael. Well return at dawn. By that time youTl 
be willing to do anything I ask. Because by then you’ll 
know what it means to spend a night with Hubert.” 

A certain cunning sudd^y possessed Sherry. She went 
hmp in McCandless’ arms. For a moment he held the 
dead weight, then he said, “She’s fainted.” 

Hubert slapped her across the face, watching her head 
snap from the blow. “She’s faking. A lot of them try it” 

“Maybe,” McCandless said and loosened his grip, in¬ 
tending to let her down on the floor. 

Waiting for this moment Sherry abruptly came to life. 
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When McCandless had first grabbed her she had felt the 
gun in his coat pocket. Now she whirled, struck at his 
face with her nails. With the other hand she reached 
for his pocket. McCandless reflexively threw his arms 
across his face to keep those clawing nails from his eyes. 
She had her finger on the gun, was jerking it from the 
pocket when Hubert caught her wrists with one big hand. 

She screamed at the pain as his fingers seemed to press 
throng flesh to the bone. 

McCandless was sweating. The gun had fallen to the 
fioor. He bent over and picked it up, grunting at the 
effort. 

Hubert started to drag her toward the darkened room. 

McCandless halted him. ‘ITl give you one last chance,’* 
he told Sherry. "ITI lock you in the room. In one hour, 
if you don’t agree to marry Ted, Hubert will come for 

Hubert swung her into the room. Her body was through 
the doorway before he released her. The Angers of his 
right hand caught her dress at a point between her shoul¬ 
ders. He jerked his hand. Cloth ripped. Dress and slip 
fell away from her figure. Taken completely by smprise, 
she turned, as if not yet comprehending that she stood 
practically naked. 

Hubert’s eyes had turned metallic. He started for the 
door, murmuring, “God, what a dish—” 

But McCandless slammed the door, shot a bolt into 
place. 

“Why d you tear her clothes?” McCandless whispered. 
“I only meant to frighten her.” 

Hubert downed the drink on the table. “You think,” h© 
said, wiping his lips, “that after seeing her that way Im 
going to let her alone?” 

“For now you are,” McCandless said. 

On the floor, Ted stirred, muttering, “Sherry.” 

Hubert Jones kicked him in the face. 
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McCandless narrowed his eyes and pointed his gun 
at Hubert. I hope you don’t think me suddenly incapable 
of directing our enterprise.” 

A pulse, wildly throbbing at Hubert’s temple, gradually 
subsided as he stared at the blued steel in the fat pink 
hand. Finally he said, “I think you got an itch for the 
dame yoiu^elf.” 

McCandless shrugged. "Who could help it? I saw her 
on the beach that day. Not many women can love a man 
like she loved Ted Girard.” He stared at the limp figure 
on the floor. A trickle of blood wormed across Ted’s 
cheek. "You shouldn t have kicked him. You might have 
broken his neck. We still have use for him, you know. 
Alive.” ^ 

Tfoure getting soft, Mac, if a little blood turns your 
stomach.” 

“Just practical.” 

Hubert glared. “How about taldn’ Devlin’s body to that 
shack? You call that practical?” 

It would have b^n a good hi din g place. It wasn’t 
my fault that Sherry yelled and brought the police.” 

Hubert Jones glanced at the locked door and slowly 
relaxed. He grinned. “I wish we could have stuck around, 
at that. She must have been a sight—in a room with 
some guy she never saw before.” 

It was no time to linger, McCandless said, and pock¬ 
eted his revolver. “If those policemen had gone to the 
back of the house and seen Ted unconscious in the back 
seat of the Cad, and you just lifting Devlin’s body out of 
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the convertible’s trunk—” McCandless shivered. “Mexi¬ 
cans talk about manana, and play guitars and drink te¬ 
quila in the shade. They look easy-going as all hell. But 
step out of line and they’ll nail you.” 

“You don’t have to tell me,” Hubert said, his eyes 
swinging to the door again. “Go ahead. Take her first I 
can wait.” 

McCandless shook his head. “I’ve changed my mind. 
The girl’s right about that priest. We’ll go into town and 
find a judge. There must be one around. We’ll bring him 
back here. An hour in the dark will scare her so much 
she’ll agree to anything.” 

Hub^ rubbed his hands together, muttering, “The 
first idea was the best.” 

McCandless opened the front door. “Bring Ted. We 
can’t leave him here. The dope might wear off while 
we’re gone.” 

GrumbUng, Hubert slrmg Ted imder his arm, carried 
him outside and dumped him on the rear seat of the 
blue Cad. 

Hubert said, “You’re makin’ a mistake, leaving the girl. 
What if somebody comes by?” 

“Don’t get the idea I’m going to leave you here with 
her.” 

Hubert stared at the blocky shadow of McCandless. 
“How come you changed your mind?” 

“I want the girl rational. I’ve heard about you, Hubert, 
and what you do.” McCandless added, “And besides, 
nobody would stumble on her way out here.” 

McCandless entered the car, motioning for Hubert to 
drive. 

Hubert made no move to obey. “This is one time Im 
doin’ things my way,” he said softly. “I want the girl. 
McCandless, caught imprepared, saw Hubert snap out a 
gun from beneath his coat. 

McCandless said stiffly, “We’ve got a lot of money tied 
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up in the deal. Is it worth junking that cash for a red- 
haired woman?” 

“It’s worth it for this woman.” Hubert reached through 
the open car window, removed McCandless’ revolver with 
his free hand. 

McCandless said, “You’re straining our relationship, 
pal.’’ 

“I don’t want you shooting me in the back.” Hubert 
dropped the revolver into his own pocket, then bolstered 
the gun he had been holding on McCandless. “Wait here 
half an hour, Mac,” he said, his voice losing some of its 
steel imder Mac’s eyes. “Just this one thing, Mac. I never 
wanted anything so bad.” 

McCandless’ jowls had reddened. He forced himself 
to say lightly, “You young men. All you think about is 
loving some woman.” 

Hubert’s teeth gleamed in the starlight. “You sit here in 
the car and think about us young men,” Hubert said. 

A sibilant voice from the darkness stopped him, freez¬ 
ing his big body. The voice said, “Get up the hands, 
sefiores!” 

Hubert made a motion toward his coat lapel, but before 
he could touch the butt of the gun in a shoulder sling, 
the twin barrels of a shotgun pressed his side. 

McCandless, squinting into the black night said, “Quien 
es?” 

“Bandidos,” was the harsih rq)ly from the shadows. 

Hubert raised his hands. He could not see the faces of 
these bandidos. as they called themselves. But he could 
see their shadowy forms. The man who had spoken held 
the shotgun under one arm, his finger on the front trigger. 
In the other hand he carried a cane. 

Hubert saw there were at least half a dozen to the 
gang. It seemed to him that one of them looked like a 
woman. 

Although supposedly there had been no bandits in these 
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hills for a decade or more, llie shotgun was lethal proof 
that they still existed. 

McCandless said in Spanish, “We are prospectors. We 
have come to your beautiful country to find silver and 
make you Mexicans very rich.” ^ 

The man with the shotgun spat and said, “Carboner 

McCandless, thinking he was about to be shot down, 
said, “Take our money—” 

“You pigs leave quickly,” the leader said and jerked his 
head at the car, “or we let the buzzards grow fat on your 

flesh.” . „ ^ 

McCandless licked his lips. “GracUis, gracitis, he mur- 
mmred in relief, not imderstanding the other’s command 
but thankful for it. 

Hubert jumped behind the wheel, kicked die motor to 
life and swung the heavy car down the sandy road. He 
said, “What in hell did they want?” 

McCandless’ plump face was inscrutable in the dash- 
light glow. “You never know about Mexicans. 'They’re a 
crazy lot.” 

“What about the woman?” 

McCandless shrugged, hanging on to the door as Hu¬ 
bert sent the car rocketing 2long the rough road. Go 
back and get her, if you like,” he grunted^ “But danmed 
if I’ll pick the buckshot out of yomr hide.” 

Hubert gripped the wheel savagely with thick fegers. 
“A hell of a break. She’d have been fun. Real fim.” 

A voice from the rear seat, muttered thickly. Sherry 
Sherry—” 

As if blaming Ted for what had happened, Huber^ 
momentarily taking his eyes from the road, flung out his 
right hand like a whip. His knuckles caught the swaying 
figure in the face. Without a sound Ted collapsed to the 
floorboards between the seats. 

Sherry stood frozen in the small room, unable to <fis- 
tinguidi objects in the inky blackness. From outside 
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dnfted murmur of voices. So great was her terror 
at the thought of Hubert touching her that she wished 
she were dead. In that moment when he had ripped oflE 
her dress, she would have killed herself, if possible, rather 
than suffer any further indignity at his hand. She cocked 
hearing the noise of a car moving away at high 

speed. 

In the room her labored breathing was the only sound. 

Ted and left Hubert 
here? V^at had McCandless meant when he said that if 
she Md Ted were married, they would make a good 
team? ° 

A wife can’t testify against her husband, McCandless 
had remarked. Did his persecution of her have something 
to do with Devlin’s death, she asked herself, or was there 
a deeper, more sinister meaning? 

Now she regretted defying McCandless. Even having a 
drunkard for a husband was better than being forced to 
submit to Hubert Jones. Her wrists still ached from the 
pres^e of his powerful fingers. How many seconds 
^uld she fight him off before he would pin her to the 
floor? Not many. 

The door swung open suddenly and, as lamplight flooded 
the rwm, she was momentarily blinded. Hands clasped 
over her breasts, she was in that instant a long-legged 
nymph poised for flight. 

Instead of Hubert Jones, her clearing vision made oirt 
two famihar figures in the doorway. Elva and Rodolfo. 
“Sherry,” cried Elva. 

Embarrassed, Rodolfo tore his eyes from Sherry’s ripe 
nudity. With his cane in one hand, a shotgun under his 
arm, he hobbled back the way he had come, yelling in 
Spanish at four Mexicans who had entered the building 
with him. Silently they went outside. 

Concerned, Elva stared at the pad on the floor, lifted 
hCT eyes to Sherry’s creamy body clad only in the panties. 
Did he hurt you?” 
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Sherry, now that no one else was in the room, lowered 
her hands from her breasts. Weakly, she said, Im all 

• Vkf ** 

Elva found Sherry’s tom clothes. Using straps from the 
slip she managed to tie the dress to Sherry so that it pro- 


viaeu uuvc>iiAig • - . j «tt 

When they had finished the chore. Sherry said. How 
did you find me?” 

“Old Pepe, the woodcutter, saw you get mto the big 
auto with that man. He watched it turn into this rmd. 
The road leads only to the mine here. We took a shortcut 
over the hills.” Elva’s voice broke. Tm so glad we found 

you before they— * . 

She didn’t finish. Both girls looked down at the pad on 
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Soon they were leaving the mine behind them. They 
moved slowly through the night, across the bmshy hills, 
for Rodolfo could not travel at a swifter pace because ot 
his leg. When Sherry told Elva about Ted’s refusal to 
help her, Elva said angrily, “That man is not for you. So 
drunk he would not fight for his womanl 

With a pang. Sherry wondered if Ted would remem¬ 
ber the scene when he sobered. Would he regret Aat he 
had made no move to defend her or would his mind e 
a perfect blank? She didn’t know and she didn t care. Or 
did she care? Suddenly she was unsure of her o\m emo¬ 
tions. 'The old Ted she had loved. 'The new Ted was a 
stranger. How could a man change so completely? 

Rc^olfo said in the darkness, “We told them we were 


bandidos.” , , , . . , ci„ 

The four Mexicans, strung out behind m smgle Me, 

laughed softly in the darkness. 

men the lights of San Rafael appeared through a 
break in the hills, Elva said, “You are finished lovmg this, 
Ted?” 

“Yes.” Sherry wrenched out the word. 
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After a meal of fried beans in Uncle Miguel’s spotless 
kitchen, and a finger or two of aguardiente. Sherry re¬ 
lied. In the big double bed with Elva she thought of 
her own grim future. Elva chatted on about her ap¬ 
proaching marriage to Rodolfo. She wanted to stay at 
least for the ceremony. 

Tve got to get started on my new life,” Sherry said, 
and turned her face to the wall. 

SomewhCTe there was a man she would meet who 
would be willing to give her the secimity she now craved 
in exchange for love. She tried to picture him but she 
could not imagine how such a man would look. 

She was starting this new life with little more than 
fifty dollars in her purse. She had quit her job to marry 
Ted. She couldn’t go back to the same place and face the 
other girls and see their sly smiles. No, her future lay 
elsewhere. ^ 

Her thoughts turned to the convertible. She didn’t 
dare attempt driving it to the border and across, for by 
this time, she imagined, the Mexican police had the li¬ 
cense number and knew the car was somehow involved 
in the death of Devlin. Elva or Rodolfo could simply 
drive it somewhere and abandon it. 

In the gray fight of dawn, Rodolfo and Elva let Pepe, 
the woodcutter, lead them and the tall red-haired girl 
over a secret “wetback” trail to the border. As once again 
she put her feet on American soil. Sherry drew a breath 
of relief. She put out her hand to Rodolfo. He shyly held 
it in his own a moment. Then she put her arms around 
Elva. 

“I will write to you,” Sherry said. 

Tears glistened in Elva’s eyes. “I wish we could escort 
you to town.” She shrugged helplessly. “Rut if they catch 
us they would put us in jail. We are aliens, after all.” 

Sherry said she understood. Old Pepe removed his 
sombrero^, exposing iron-gray hair. “Vaya con Dios, 
senorita,” he murmured. 
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Taking hCT suitcase, Sherry walked slowly down tto 
dirt road toward Calimexico. The early sun sent its him - 
ing light into her eyes. Dust boiled up from her sandals. 
Ser to keep the dust from her hair, she bed a green 
scarf over her head. Bitterly she recalled the last tune she 
had worn it. In the convertible with Ted. 


10 


Caumexiot on the American side of the line, consisted 

hh Tf and a few residential blocks 

from a plaza. Sheny moved along the 

^ said 

B«w Stahm ^ught her eye. In the small waiting-room 
^e scaled the schedule, saw that no bus to Los Angeles 
wodd depart until noon. She felt deflated. A long time to 
wait. She wanted to be cm her way. ^ 

In a small cafe, she ordered breakfast from a sldnnv 
perspmng counterman in a stained apron. The eggs were 

S’ nibbled at the toast and drank the 

strong black coflFee. 

on^fbS^ the county sherifTs emblem 

SaS P“iied «p in front of the cafe. A deputy in 
khaki uniform and wide-brimmed hat turned up W 

place, then 

waft^ m and took a seat at the counter. 

vnnS deputy said and ordered breakfast. His 

young eyes looked with appreciation on the tall girl in 
the peasMt skirt and blouse who sat at the far end of the 

rounter. ^e sipped her coffee. On her head she wore a 
green scarf. 

From the drift of their conversation, Sheny learned the 
putys n^e was Harry, The counterman and cook 
was Dave Oliver. He owned this place. 

hotcakes and ham before the 
de^ty, he asked. Anything new, Harry?” 

The deputy folded the sports section of a Los Angeles 
newspaper he had been reading. “Just the S 
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grunted. TJelping the border patrol watch out for wet¬ 
backs.” 

The cook wiped his perspiring face. “I see by the pa¬ 
pers the dope racket’s pretty hot now.” A fly buzzed over 
the counter. Dave Oliver flattened it with a swatter. 
Sherry’s stomach turned over. She shoved aside the plate 
of greasy eggs. 

The deputy, through a mouthful of hotcakes, said, TLet 
me know if you see a red-haired dame around.” 

Dave Oliver looked interested. “What’d she do?” 

“Cut a guy’s throat in Ensenada.” 

“No kiddin’l Why?” 

“Probably wouldn’t pay her,” the cop grunted. 

“Hustlerr 

“Yeah. American dame working down there.” The cop’s 
tanned young face tightened. “Some women don’t have 
much pride. You know the kind of stuff a hustler would 
have to take on down there. Makes my stomach crawl to 
think about it.” 

“A white woman,” Dave Oliver murmured, and wiped 
his hands on his apron. “Some dames will do anything for 
a buck.” He moved down the counter. “More coffee, 
miss?” 

Sherry, her suddenly flushed face biuied in the front 
page of the daily paper, nodded. The cook filled her cup. 
Nervously she pulled the green scarf lower over her fore¬ 
head. She glanced at herself in a flyspecked mirror behind 
the coffee um. She looked frightened. She was. 

Dave Oliver had gone back up the coimter. To the 
deputy, he said, “Mexican police after this dame?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How’d you find out about her?” 

The deputy turned his paper to the racing section. “Ed 
was working night trick last night. He said some guy in a 
blue Cad gave him the tip. Claimed this gal might try to 
cross the line here. I told the border patrol to keep an eye 
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open.” His attention suddenly swung back to the girl at 
the end of the counter. He narrowed his eyes. 

Dave Oliver, seeing the sudden tightening of the young 
deputy’s mouth whispered, “She ain’t your baby. That 
gal’s no hooker.” 

The deputy grunted, “How do you know?” 

“I been in enough two-dollar joints in my life,” the 
cook answered. “ ’Specially she ain’t the kind who’d work 
in a Mexican house.” 

“Maybe.” 

The deputy returned to his breakfast. When he fin¬ 
ished he lit a cigarette, strode the length of the small cafe. 
At the juke box set beside a narrow corridor leading to 
the rest rooms and a door marked “oflBce,” the deputy 
paused. He fished some change from his pocket. In the 
mirror Sherry could see him studying her. She froze on 
the stool. 

The deputy dropped a coin in the slot. Louis Arm¬ 
strong s trumpet blared in the small, stufiFy restaurant. The 
cop sucked on his cigarette looking over Sherry’s shoulder 
to the newspaper she pretended to read. 

He said, “I see the Russians are at it again.” 

“Yes,” she said, not daring to say more because her 
frightened voice might give her away. 

The deputy said, “Heading north?” 

“Los Angeles.” 

“It’s a hot day for a drive.” 

“Im taking the noon bus,” Sherry said, and gave hiTn 
her show-business smile. 

Some of the tension eased from the deputy’s eyes. Then 
he was serious again. “Been working down here?” 

“Yes.” 

What doing?” He was all interest. 

I was singing with a band. We got stranded in El 
Paso. I ve a job waiting for me in L. A. singing at a night 
club. I rode this far with some friends.” 

Oh. The deputy looked at her legs, then moved up 
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front to the cash register where he paid Dave Oliver for 
his breakfast. He went outside, entered the official sedan. 
In a moment he took a hand mike from its holder on the 
dash, spoke a few words into it and hung up. He glanced 
at the cafe, then drove ofiF. 

Dave Oliver moved down the counter. With a dishrag 
be brushed off the fly he had exterminated. He was in his 
shirt sleeves. As he moved toward Sherry he rubbed his 
arms. A strange intensity had come into his pale eyes. 

“It’s a long wait for the L.A. bus,” he said, leaning over 
the counter and trying to peer down the front of her 
peasant blouse. 

“I m used to waiting.* 

The cook rubbed his arms again. He stared thoughtfully 
at his counter, empty except for Sherry. Then he said, “I 
got a couch in the office. Maybe you’d like to lie down. 

Sherry gave him a withering look. 

Dave eyed her body and said, ‘1 got a bottle back 
there.” 

“I never drink in the daytime.” 

The cook said softly, “Won’t be no customers probably 
till lunch time. I could lock up for an hour.” 

Color stained Sherry’s cheeks. She opened her purse, 
flung a crumpled bill on the coimter to pay for her break¬ 
fast. Oliver ^oved the bill back at her. 

“Breakfast free and maybe a ten spot to see you on 
your way. How does that sound?” 

Filled with indignation, Sherry rose from the stool, her 
green eyes snapping. 

The cook’s sensual mouth grinned. “Don’t get sore, 
honey.” 

“Why shouldn’t I get sore?” she demanded. 

Oliver regarded her a moment. I was comin to work 
this morning and seen you walkin’ down the road. My 
old lady was drivin’ me or I’d have given you a lift. 

“So?” Sherry’s heart began to hammer. 
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The cook’s eyes lifted. “You wasn’t wearing that scarf 
then. 

Sherry said, trying to keep her voice calm, “So I have 
red hair. What does that prove?” 

“That you’re the hooker the cops are after.” 

Sherry felt the sldn tighten over her cheekbones. She 
wanted to flee, but her legs refused to move. 

She stood, undecided. The cook jerked his head at a 
wall phone beside the juke box. “I can get Harry back 
here in two minutes. He’d throw you in the can.” 

She clenched her teeth. Play this thing out, she told her¬ 
self. Stall him some way. 

Dave Oliver said, “Be nice to me and I’ll see that you 
get a ride to L. A. Plenty of trucks goin’ throu^ here. I 
know all the drivers.” 

“I’d rather take the bus.” 

The cook regarded her slyly for a moment. “Harry 
figures on stoppin’ the bus out of town. He ain’t satisfied 
with your story.” 

“Then why didn’t he arrest me here?” 

Oliver grinned with his sensual mouth. “Harry’s no sap. 
The jails just down the block. If he pinched you here 
hed have to take you right in. Ten miles out of town, 
though, and he could have a little ride with you. You’re a 
looker and Harry s a yoimg guy. He ain’t open to a bribe, 
Harry ain t, but if a good-lookin’ red-haired dame was to 
act just right, Harry might let her go.” The cook rubbed 
his arms. “See what I mean?” 

Maybe I d rather take a chance with Harry.” 

Oliver went on as if she hadn’t spoken. “But on the 
other hand, Harry might have his fun and still take you 
in.” 

“For that I could get his badge.” 

‘It’d be your word against his.” The cook mopped his 
perspuing forehead. “And the sheriff would sure as hell 
take Harry s word against the word of a dame who cut a 
guy’s throat in a Mexican cat house.” 
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The cook suddenly put his hand over Sherry^s hand. 
Sherry let it stay there. Knowing she was trapped, she 
smiled. “WeVe got a long time to talk it over,” she teased. 
“How about more cofiFee? Tm still not awake.” She 
tilted back her head to stare across the counter at him 
through her thick lashes. Her voice lowered imtil it was 
a husky whisper. “You wouldn’t want to make love to me 
until I was awake, would you?” 

Dave Oliver’s eyes leap^ with anticipation at what he 
thought was an easy conquest. He refilled her cup. 

“Soon’s you finish with it,” he said breathlessly, “Ill 
lock up.” 

She lowered her eyes demurely, sipped the steaming 
black acid he passed oflE as coffee. What to do? How to 
keep this perspiring vulture away from her? She had 
fuUy intended to use her body to further herself in the 
world. But she had no intention of starting in the back 
room of a hash house. Not unless there was no alternative. 
The prospect of being returned to the Mexican jail filled 
her with horror. This time Captain Alvarez would not be 
so kind. Sherry was a murder suspect. 

A truck pulled up before the cafe. A wide-shouldered 
driver swung down from the cab, stepped to the rear of 
the truck and tightened down a tarp that covered a load 
of lettuce. He wore a brown cap with a chauffeur’s li¬ 
cense pinned to the visor. Satisfied that his cargo was 
intact, the driver dustefl his hands and swaggered into 
the cafe. 

“Hi, Charlie,” Dave Oliver said, showing by his face 
and his voice that he did not like this interference. 
“Coffee?” 

Charlie carried a toothpick in one comer of his mouth. 
“Hell no. I want the works. Ham and—” 

The cook looked angry and disappointed. Glancing at 
Sherry, he stepped reluctantly into the small kitchen. 

Charlie looked obliquely at Sherry’s legs. Purposely 
she uncrossed them, recrossed them. The hem of her 
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peasant sldrt seemed to get tangled up against the stool, 
exposing a length of white thigh. As if embarrassed, she 
pulled down the sldrt. Then she seemed to notice Charlie’s 
eyes for the first time. She blushed prettily. 

Charlie took a deep breath, his chest filling out his 
cjorduroy shirt. He grinned, his eyes resting on Sherry’s 
suitcase beside the counter. He moved the length of the 
cafe, lightly brushed a shoulder against her on his way 
to the juke box. Sherry smiled at him in the mirror. He 
dropp^ a quarter in the juke box, punched his numbers 
without looking at the selector, and as music bounced 
out of the speaker, said, “Hitching?” 

She nodded, waiting tensely. “I’m going to L. A.” 

Charlie said, “So am I.” 

Sherry looked meaningly at the kitchen from which 
sounds of frying ham and eggs were drifting. She looked 
at Charlie and laid a finger over her lips. 

Charlie seemed to understand. “I got plenty of time,” he 
whispered. “Meet you at the cx>mer. In front of Jensen’s 
store.” 

Sherry nodded. Dave Oliver came out of the kitchen 
with a platter of bam and eggs which he set down in 
front of Charlie. The cook gave Sherry a suspicious 
glance as if sensing what might have transpired between 
her and the truck driver. A^en he had given Charlie 
coffee, the cook came to stand at the end of the counter 
beside Sherry. Suddenly he scooped her purse from the 
counter, then, bending swiftly, he picked up her suitcase. 

“I’ll put these in a safe place,” he muttered darkly, and 
carried them into the narrow corridor to the door marked 
“office.” 

Sherry’s breath caught in her throat. Evidently the 
truck driver had not been aware of Oliver’s act. In those 
brief seconds Sherry considered her position. She could 
tell Charlie what the cook had done. Charlie would un¬ 
doubtedly start a fight to recover her possessions. But 
when it was over, the cook would phone the police. 
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Grinning, Dave Oliver returned from the oflBce. 

With his breakfast half-consumed, Charlie rose, laid a 
silver dollar and some coins on the counter. When Oliver 
turned to the cash register to make change, Charlie gave 
Sherry a look full of hidden meaning and jerked his head 
at the truck outside. 

The cook handed over the change saying, “Have a 
good run, Charlie.” 

Charlie shoved the coins into the pocket of his black 
pants. “One thing about wheeling a truck,” he said from 
the doorway. “You never know what’s going to happen 
next.” 

The cook said, “Ain’t it the truth?” He glanced down 
the coimter toward Sherry. 

When the big truck pulled away, Oliver bolted the 
front door, put out a sign equipp^ with hands like a 
clock. He turned the hands ahead an horn*. One horn: 
Oliver expected to be with her. Despite the heat she 
shivered, feeling a sudden dryness in her throat. Next to 
the cofiFee um hung a framed license made out to David 
Oliver and Helen Oliver. Near the license she saw a 
small sign he probably stuck in the door when he closed 
up for the night. It read: In Case of Emergency, Phone 
124J. 

Oliver was moving toward her now, his eyes bri^t. 
“How about that drink?” he said, his voice hoarse with 
anticipation. 

Sherry was suddenly aware of the wild beating of her 
heart. She rose, fingered her dress. “Let me have my suit¬ 
case. I want to get into something pretty.” 

“You can skip that.” Oliver grinned. “You look good 
enough to me right nowl” 
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Shebby felt moistdbe on the palms of her hands. With 
the front door closed it was stifling in the small cafe, in¬ 
tensifying the odors of stale grease. The smell sickened 
her. Outside, a few local citizens were stirring under the 
overhang that shadowed the sidewalks. A man in overalls 
rattled &e doorknob, peered at the sign; then, shaking 
his head angrily, he moved up the street. 

Looks like Pete’s sore about missing his coffee,” the 
cook said. He untied his dirty apron and laid it on the 
counter. Crooking a fat forefinger at Sherry, he beckoned 
her to the oflSce. “I ain’t had decent lovin’ for a long time.” 

Sherry had not stiired from the stool. She glanced to¬ 
ward the front door. Would Charlie wait for her? 

Trying to keep her voice steady, she said, “At least 
give me my purse so I can fix my face.” Dave Oliver 
threw her a skeptical look, then said, “Sure.” 

Sherry followed him down the narrow corridor. The 
oflBce was small. Tinned goods were stacked along one 
wall. Along another wall was a sagging couch covered 
vdth a stained blanket. A card table with a cracked top 
held a deck of cards, two dirty glasses and a half-full pint 
of whiskey. 

Looks like you^re well prepared for any eventuality,** 
Sherry said. 

The cook had removed his shirt. BQs undershirt clung 
damply to a flabby torso. Seeing him thus displayed sent 
a feeling of revulsion sweeping through her. 

Ohver grinned crookedly. "Sometimes dames come 
through here on their uppers,” he said in answer to her 
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statement. “I feed ’em and give ’em a couple of bucks.” 

He had opened her purse. While she watched, he drew 
out her small roll of bills, the last money she had in the 
world. Still grinning, he handed her the purse, retaining 
the money in his hand. Clutching her purse she turned 
back down the corridor to the ladies’ room. 

Oliver’s voice followed her into the cubicle, “Don’t try 
to get away,” he warned. “In two minutes; I’d have the 
cops after you. You won’t like it in a Mexican jaill 

She shut the door. The place smelled as if it had not 
been mopped in a year. A small window opened on an 
alley. Careful not to make any noise, she lifted the catch. 
The quarter’s worth of tunes stiU had not run out of the 
juke box. Thin walls vibrated with the rhythm. She placed 
a metal waste container under the window, turned it up¬ 
side down, spilling paper towels over the cement floor. 
Quickly she climbed up on the container, put her head 
thrmigh the window. Ihat was all, just her head. The 
window was too narrow to let through the rest of her. 

As she descended to the floor, her legs were trembling. 
Trying to be objective, she considered her position. There 
seemed to be no escape. If she refused Dave Oliver, the 
police would get her. Was it possible, she asked herself, 
to adopt Elva’s philosophy for the moment and let the 
cook make love to her? With Logan it had been different. 
There was a certain charm about the mining man. But 
repulsive cookl She gritted her teeth. Then, tucking 
the purse under her arm, she returned to the ofiBce. Her 
mind was made up. Anything was better than jail in 
Mexico. But when she saw Oliver, her courage fled. He 
was watching her, his eyes hot and narrowed. 

She said bravely, “How about a kiss first—and a drink?” 

Dave Oliver said, “Good idea. 

She let him kiss her, put his perspiring hands along her 
bare arms. As his fumbling mouth found hers, an inner 
voice cried, “Ted, Ted—” 
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Why, whenever a man touched her, did she <-hin1f of 
Ted? 

When Oliver tried to put his hands on her waist die 
Mched W lips in what was supposed to be a smile. “Take 
it easy,” she said, indicating the couch. “I’ll pour the 
drinks.” ^ 

The couch groaned under his weight as he sat down. 
“Thats what I call service,” he said with a grin. 

She unfastened the scarf, shaking out her long red 
hair so that it touched her dioulders. Then she picked up 
the bottle and a glass. “Say when,” she admonished. 

The glass was half filled before he lifted a han<t He 
clutched the glass and sipped the liquor, his hungry eyes 
staring as she imfastened the wide red belt at her waist 
and himg it over the back of a broken chair. Then she 
kidced off her sandals. 

She lifted the peasant blouse over her head. His mouth 
hung open. She applied fresh lipstick, using a shaving 
mirror on the wall to see her pale reflection. She smeared 
the lipstick on thick. As she moved toward him she could 
see his throat muscles work as he swallowed. His ^es 
watched the gentle sway of her body beneath (he silken 
softness of her slip. 

He said thickly, “Damn, you’re a beauty.” 

Bending over, she kissed him on the forehead, leaving 
the imprint of her hps on his moist skin. When he stirred 
and reached for her, she said softly, “Let’s make it last 
We’ve got plenty of time.” 

“Hell, yes, he muttered. “I’ll keep the ftamn place 
locked all day.” 

“How about your wife?” she asked, her voice teasing. 

For the first time he looked uneasy. “She won’t be in till 
five. She helps during the dinner hours sometimes. She 
drives me to work and picks me up— tha t way she 
have the car all day.” 

Sherry said, “Is she jealous?” 
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He frowned worriedly. “She'd put a knife in me if she 
caught us." 

Sherry said, “Then we mustn't let her catch us." She 
kissed him on both sweaty cheeks. She kissed him on the 
mouth. When he tried to rise, she gently pushed him 
back. Again his hands reached for her, but she stepped 
out of reach. She shoved her loose red hair away from 
her face. “I'm going to like this," she said, making her 
voice tremble. Playing to the man's ego. 

In her bare feet she padded to the table. She poured 
liquor into another glass, pretended to sip, but the cheap 
wMskey did not pass her Ups. For what she was about to 
do, she needed a clear head. 

She watched him sitting on the edge of the couch. 
Sweat dripped from his face, made small wet lines across 
his hairy chest. She pretended to smile. Holding her 
breath, she set down her glass on the card table. Some¬ 
where in the distance a train whistle disturbed the steam¬ 
ing silence. 

She said, “Who wants to drink when they can make 
love?" 

He set his drink on the floor beside the couch. “Come 
on, baby," he growled, and held out his dirty hands to 
her. 

She put a Anger on the zipper of her peasant skirt. 
Hesitating, she bit her Up. 

Anxiously he said, “What's the matter?" 

“I—I don't want you to see me imdress." 

Skepticism furrowed the sldn between his eyes. “Hey, 
what is this? You work a Mexican joint and you're 
ashamed to take your clothes off?" 

She lowered her lashes demurely. “I'm new to this 
business," she whispered, and made small circles on the 
dusty floor with her bared right toe. “Please turn your 
head." 

He scowled. “What the hell. I'll see you anyhow." 

“But imdressing is—is different." She coaxed him pret- 
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tily with her red mouth. TPlease. And shut yoiu: eyes till 
I m ready.” 

“No tricks?” 

“Oh, Im serious,” she assured him. “Tiun your head.” 

When he twisted aroimd to face the wall, she picked 
up the whiskey bottle and hit him hard across the back 
of his skull. The bottle broke, spilling whiskey over his 
bared chest. He groaned, fell off the couch and rolled 
loosely to the floor. 

Hastily she put on blouse, belt and shoes. She looked 
for the roll of bills he had taken. Frantically she searched 
the small room while he lay unmoving on the floor. He 
had hidden the money well. Angered, she stared at him, 
seeing his face smeared with the red imprint of her 
mouth. As an afterthought, she opened her suitcase, took 
out a pair of panties and a bra. These she crumpled and 
threw under the cot. Then, carrying the suitcase, she 
stepped into the empty cafe. 

The sign on the wall beside the coffee um again caught 
her eye. In case of emergency call 124J. 

Stepping to the wall phone she asked the operator for 
124J. A sleepy voice answered. 

“Mrs. Oliver?” Sherry asked. 

“Yes.” 

Sherry put indignation into her tone. ‘TTour husband 
has met with an accident. You d better come to the cafe- 
right away.” 

The voice was instantly alert. “What happened?” Sus¬ 
picion touched the voice when Sherry did not immedi¬ 
ately reply. “Who the hell are your^’ Mrs. OHver shouted 
over the phone. 

“A girl he tried to rapel” she said, and hung up. 

Outside in the hot sunlight she sighed with relief when 
she saw Charlie’s truck parked in the next block. Seeing 
her approaching, he opened the cab door for her and 
lifted up her suitcase. 
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When he had the truck rolling, Charlie said, “I began to 
figure you weren’t coming.” 

"I—I was detained.” 

Charlie took his eyes from the road a moment to give 
her a suspicious stare. ‘Tfou smell like a barmaid and 
your lipstick s all smeared.” He scowled. “Did that bum 
try and—” 

“He won’t try again for a long time,” she said confi¬ 
dently. 

Charlie grinned, relieved to learn that this looker hadn’t 
been honey-fussin’ around with Dave Oliver. 

She told him about knocking Oliver cold and calling 
his wife. 

Charlie wheeled the truck expertly along the highway. 
Suddenly he grinned as if picturing the scene when Helen 
Oliver arrived. “He’ll never get out of her sight again. 
You can bet on that.” 

Sherry had put on her scarf when she had left the 
cafe. After all, that young deputy might be around and 
if he saw her red hair . . . she shivered at the prospect 
Now she removed the covering and let her hair blow. 

Charlie whistled. “A redhead,” he said, and suddenly 
appeared to be very happy about something. 
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.Sherby settled down in the hard naugahyde seat, ha: 
body absorbing the shock of the rough ride. Charlie put 
a hand on her knee. Through the thin material of her 
dress she could feel his calloused palm. She did not 
push away the hand. Not yet. She let it stay there a mo¬ 
ment. It was so much better than Dave Olivers han>i 
Then, so as not to let him get the idea that she was easy’ 

she gently removed the hand and placed it on the steering 
wheel. ^ 

Charlie swung his truck around a slow-moving car, 
tooted his horn at the driver. Without taking his eyes from 
the road, he said, “Let’s get one thing straight. I don’t 
want a dame who thinks she’s got to give me something. 
If you don’t like my looks, there’s an L. A. bound bus 
from Yuma I can catch for you at the next town.” 

Sherry caught her breath, stared at the flat valley with 
its interminable acres of melons and cabbages and lettuce 
and alfalfa. She clutched her empty purse. She was afraid 
of buses now. Cops like Oliver’s friend, Harry, might be 
watching the buses. 

I like your looks, Charlie,” she said and, closing her 
eyes rested her head on back of the seat. Silently, she 
added, ‘1 have no choice but to like your looks. No choice 
at all.” 

Charlie was watching the wind whip her sldrt. She 
tuck^ the hem under her thighs. He nodded as if satis¬ 
fied. “I like a dame with a little modesty. Some of these 
tramps a ^y picks up are so damned anxious to make a 
dollar they’ve got their hands on you before you can get 
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the truck in high gear. Them kind disgust me. I usually 
kick ’em out at the nearest bus stop.” 

They rode on in silence. 

She must have slept for suddenly she could see a patch 
of blue beyond the projection of a bared brown shoulder. 
Deliberately she had forced her thoughts from Ted these 
past hours. She stirred on the seat. Now the thoughts and 
the desire were back. It was the heat, the jostling of the 
truck that made her breasts sway gently against the nylon 
slip. With her eyes closed she could imagine Ted’s 
caresses. The heat and the movement were Ted’s hands 
on her. Suddenly the heat was unbearable. 

Charlie's voice penetrated a dark recess of her mind. 
“Hey, you asleep?” 

Sherry turned sideways in the seat. Somehow from this 
angle Charlie’s profile reminded her of Ted’s. He was 
thin and strong, hke Ted. The backs of his hands were 
browned from the sun, like Ted’s hands. She stretched 
languorously. With her head back, her coppery hair 
blowing across her face, she whispered, “Where are we 
going to stop?” 

Charlie seemed to hold his breath. “Indio.” 

“How soon?” 

He stared. Her eyes seemed to have taken on a deeper 
color. Her skin glowed. She was still stretching, arms 
overhead. He had been watching her from the comer of 
his eye, seeing her body sway from the movement of the 
truck. She didn’t wear a bra. He would bet a week’s pay 
she didn’t. His eyes fiicked to her legs. Her skirt had lost 
its mooring beneath her thighs and whipped like a flag in 
the hot breeze. 

Up the road a combination gas station and cafe caught 
Sherry’s eye. She read the sun-faded sign: COLD BEER 
-TOURIST CABINS. Behind the yellow gas station 
were half a dozen small cabins in the sparse shade of 
some weathered cottonwoods. 

Charlie seemed to read her mind. He wet his lips with 
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his tongue, and, without looking at her said, “How about 
a beer and a stretch?” 

“Just what I want.” 

He gave her a quick probing with his eyes. She lay 
against the seat watching him through her long lashes. 
He said, “Your dress is blowing.” 

“Pull it down, Charhe,” she murmured. “Im so lazy—” 

Keeping his eyes on the road he took one hand from the 
^ wheel, tucked the skirt under her thighs. She caught his 
hand, pressed the back of it against her mouth. She 
watched him freeze in the seat. 

In a moment he had wheeled the heavy truck in beside 
the gas station. An old man leaned skinny arms on the 
counter that opened onto the gas station driveway. 
Charlie, looking stiff and unsure of himself, swung down 
from the cab. 

“My wife and I been driving most all night and day,” 
Charlie said, his cheeks coloring. “Figure we’U rest 
awhile and then shove on to L. A. Sure is hot as the 
hinges of hell today. With the back of his hand he wiped 
his perspiring forehead. 

The old man, brown as polished mahogany, sucked on 
a corncob pipe and swung a register around on the 
counter. Charlie s hand shook when he picked up a pen 
and signed his name. 

The old man stared at the signature a moment; his eyes 
strayed to Sherry in the truck cab. “Better put down *and 
wife, the old man said, the hint of a smile touching his 
spare mouth. “Got to keep it legal.” 

Flushed, Charlie added the necessary line. He stood 
there a moment wiping sweaty hands along the seams of 
his corduroy pants. “My wife don t like that heat,” Charlie 
went on as he laid down the pen. “We figure to get a few 
hours shuteye—” 

Hell, you don t have to explain,” the old man said and 
winked. He laid a key on the counter. “How about beer?” 

“Yeah,” Charlie said, picking up the key. The old man 
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set a tin bucket an the counter, dumped in a piece of 
ice and six bottles. 

“You won’t be wantin’ to come out for refills,” he said. 
“Better take enough.” 

Charlie, his brown face stiff, nodded. He laid a bill on 
the coimter. The old man cranked open an ancient cash 
register and gave him his change. He laid two bath 
towels and two face towels on the ooimter beside the 
change. 

Charlie’s face turned a deeper shade of crimson as he 
picked up the towels. He walked off with exaggerated 
swagger, trying to seem nonchalant. 

The cabin was of single-wall construction. Battered 
divan, a dresser with a soiled towel for a scarf, two 
cracked ashtrays, a calendar on the wall two years out of 
date, showing a blonde girl in black panties sitting on a 
crescent moon. Sherry sank into the single chair. It had 
once been broken and repaired with baling wire. 

On the wall some previous guest had written in Upstick 
in a feminine hand, “Love that man. 2/6/60.” 

Charhe stood wiA his back to the door. In the hot sim- 
hght streaming through the single window his face looked 
suddenly drawn. He said, “I’ve done this a hundred times. 
But never with nobody like you. I feel like a school kid 
on his first date.” 

Leaning forward she took his two hands in her hands. 
She kissed them. Then rising, she picked up a towel and 
handed it to him. “You first,” she said and nodded at a 
small door that led to the leaky bathroom. 

He took the towel, suspicion darkening his eyes. “You 
ain’t goin’ to pull a stunt like you did with Dave Oliver?” 
he said. 

“Promise,” she told him. She made a motion over her 
left breast with her forefinger. “Cross my heart” She 
kicked off her shoes. 

When he emerged from the shower with the damp 
towel tucked aroimd his middle, she was combing her 
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long red hair. She was looking into the chipped mirror 
over the dresser top. The reflection of her green eyes 
smiled at him. Humming a tune, she stepped into the 
bathroom. 

The shower felt good against her skin. There was no 
hot water. You didn’t need any. A baking sun on exposed 
pipes kept the water pleasantly warm. She soaped, letting 
the water run, washing off the soap. Finally the water 
cooled. She dried herself slowly, feeling her skin tingle. 

When she had finished, she draped the towel around 
l^r as he had done. Then, changing her mind, she let 
the towel drop to the wet floor and opened the door. He 
was lying on the divan, smoking a cigarette. At sight 
of her his mouth fell open. The cigarette dropped to the 
^spread. Before he could retrieve it, the glowing end 
ad burned a small hole. His hand shook as he stabbed 
out the cigarette in one of the cracked ashtrays. 

She put her arms above her head, turning slowly so he 
rould see her fully. When again she faced him, she said. 
Pull down the blinds.” 

His eyes moved reluctantly from her body to meet her 
direct gaze. “It’s better this way,” he advised. ‘The blinds 
Will keep out the air.” 


I want it dark, very dark,” she urged softly. 

He shrugged and covered the window. Considerable 
light Trained in the room but she did not protest. As he 
bOTed back to her she saw the muscles bunch at the tops 
ot his strong shoulders. 

Hu^,” she whispered, wanting to feel those muscles 
beneath her fingers. 

In the small room that seemed to pulsate with the 
desert heat she waited. She spread her red hair across 
e pdlow. She closed her eyes; her body tensed. The wait 
s^m mterminable. Suddenly she shivered in ecstasy a 
sigh escaping her parted lips, for he had come to her. 
She pi^ her two hands behind his head and puUed it 
close. Her teeth found the lobe of his ear. Bet^^een her 
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teeth she whispered, ‘We have nothing but time. Lets 
take it. A lifetime of nothing but seconds and minutes and 
hours.” 

He groaned suddenly, jerked his head so that her teeth 
tore the lobe of his ear. He found her mouth, pressed 
down, hard. His hands bruised her. She struggled against 
him, fighting him with her body. Wishing for the struggle 
to last, hoping the miracle that gripped her senses would 
never end. She could hear her own voice, but she was 
not aware of words. Nothing mattered save this eternal 
pleasurable violence. This wild trance. This delirious 
striving for that instant when a second is a lifetime. 

He shuddered, cried like an injured child, “Dammit—” 

Slowly his grip on her relaxed. For a moment she felt 
angered that he had cheated her. A feverish fury possessed 
her. She crossed her arms over his back, holding him as 
he struggled to rise. An imcontroUable urge to rake her 
nails across his face consumed her. She raised her hand, 
her fingers arched. But the desperate anxiety she saw 
in his eyes stopped her. Gradually the fury was dispelled. 
She took his head in her two hands, kissed him. “It’s all 
light,” she murmmred. 

His eyes pleaded for imderstanding. “I—I never met 
anybody like you before.” 

“Sor 

“Maybe after we take a nap—” 

“Let s move on.” 

She swung her long legs over the edge of the divan. 
She watched him dress, aware of an aching tension that 
would not subside. When he was fully clothed, he touched 
her hair. 

“Get away,” she snapped, and jerked her head from 
beneath his hand, 

“I love you. Sherry,” he said hoarsely. “I ve never 
known anybody like you.” A bottle of beer settling against 
the tin bucket imder the melting ice was a startling 
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sound. “A beer?’’ he said hopefully. "We could talk for 
a while and then—” 

She shook her head wearily. "Wait for me in the truck.” 

When he had gone she showered again. She opened 
her suitcase. She didn't want to arrive in L. A. looking 
like a peasant. She started to remove a garter belt, then 
as an afterthought she took out a folded pink object, a 
wisp of lace and rubberized thread. It would serve him 
right, she reflected, if he tried to romance her again. She 
struggled into the garment, the pink material clinging 
to her body like the bottom half of a one-piece bathing 
suit. She hooked her stockings to garters, put on high- 
heeled shoes. Then she down^ a slip and the good green 
dress that would not show the wrinkles. She wrapped two 
of the bottles of beer in a newspaper she foimd in the 
wastebasket. Carrying her bag and the beer she climbed 
into the truck cab. To show him there were no hard feel¬ 
ings, she held out the beer. "Got an opener?” 

The old man, stfll sucking his corncob pipe, leaned 
over the counter. "You folks got rested mighty quick,” he 
said with a malicious grin, 

Charlie hurled an oath at him, opened the beer and 
wheeled the truck once more onto the highway. 

When they had finished the beer, Charlie leaned across 
to throw the bottles out her side of the cab. His arm 
brushed her lightly. She drew back. Noticing this he sent 
the bottles sailing into the brush. 

‘'You still sore?” 

She shook her head, staring at the faint smudge of 
blood on his earlobe. "It was one of those things.” 

Without looking at her, he said, "Guess I was too ex¬ 
cited. We should ve waited till Indio, had a few drinks 
and cooled oflF.” 

“Forget it.” 

Her blunt tone seemed to hurt him. He grew silent. 
The road began to climb, leaving the flatlands behind. 
Mountains loomed high and blue in the clear desert air. 
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She curled up in tfie seat, her face turned from him. She 
hoped he would think she was asleep. 

It was later that she was aware of his hand resting ten¬ 
tatively on her knee. At first she was angered and made a 
motion as if to move away. But she decided to let it stay. 
It felt definitely pleasant. She closed her eyes. The hum 
of the tires on the hot pavement made her drowsy. 

He said suddenly, “Who’s Ted?” 

She stiffened, pushing loose hair from her face and 
turning to look at him. "Why do you ask?” 

“Bade there you kept calling me Ted.” 

When she made no reply, Charlie said, “This Ted 
must be quite a guy.** 

“He was ” Bitter memories came piling in on her. She 
turned her head to look across the expanse of sand that 
stretched to the Colorado River. Salton Sea was a shim¬ 
mering piece of blue glass in the simlight. The blue still 
water, the sand. If only there were a gull circling over¬ 
head the picture would be complete. Her eyes stung and 
she wiped a tear from her cheek. 

CharUe said, “Was he yoiu* husband?” When she did 
not answer, he added, “Or was he just a guy?” 

“Just a guy.” She wiped another tear. How could you 
explain those moments on the beach, the ecstasy, the re¬ 
sultant anxiety, the horror of her experiences? Wrap it 
up in one phrase, ^ ” 

Again she thought of Logan. He had been gentle with 
her, understanding. A man who knew the joy of making 
those precious moments stretch on and on. Her cheeks 
colored in shame as she remembered how she had bra¬ 
zenly responded to him. Shameless, stirring him when 
he wanted to sleep. But superimposed like a double ex- 
posiue over Logan’s face was Ted’s. Briefly she compared 
the respective experiences with Ted and Logan. It an¬ 
gered her that she remembered Ted’s love as best. 

The hand on her dress moved upward slowly, carrying 
the material with it. She felt the breeze on her flesh. She 
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clenched her arms across her breasts to flatten them 
against her body as if that would still their hunger. She 
twisted around in the seat. It was cooler now with night 
approaching. For miles the truck pounded into the 
thickening dusk. Headhghts of occasional cars leaped at 
them. 

Charlie’s hand gained more confidence. His fingers beat 
a rhythm in tempo with the throbbing motor. A pulse be¬ 
gan to hammer in her throat. Suddenly she felt languorous 
and warm. 

Charlie said huskily, "Indio’s up ahead.” 

Drive on, she told him. The hand started to move 
away from her, but she caught it and brought it back. He 
gave her a puzzled stare, then put his eyes once more on 
the road. She did not look at him. She watched daylight 
recede from the distant mountains as if thi^ were very 
important to her. 

In a hoarse voice Charlie said, "Shall we puU off the 
road?” ^ 

He thought maybe Sherry hadn’t heard him, she sat so 
still on the seat beside him. "Shall I pull off the road?” he 
asked again. 

"Wait,” she said. 

She was watching the hills. Light had gone from the 
mountain peaks, washing slowly down the western slopes 
like an outgoing tide. She felt the hand again. She heard 
Charlie’s sudden oath, and turned, startled. 

Charlie said, "What in hell have you got on?” 

Sherry laughed softly in memory. "A girdle. I was mad 
at you. I’m not mad now.” 
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Complete darkness settled over the desert. Far to t^ 
left, lights from Palm Springs glistened like a handful of 
fireflies. Moonli^t filtered through the pines atop San 

Gorgonio. . 

Sherry said, “Let’s park somewhere and watch tne 

moon.” , • V 

Charlie made no reply. He kept watching the nght- 

hand side of the road. He slowed the truck. Cars piled up 
behind him. Homs blared impatiently. But he seemed 
oblivious to the fact that he was blocking traffic. He 
switched on the spodi^t, shooting it along the road 
shoulder. The beam picked out two sandy tire tracks 
angling into the desert. 

Dropping down another gear, he wheeled the truck 
ofiE the pavement, drew it along the sandy cut-oflF. Brush 
scraped the fenders. He kiUed the motor. The sudden 
silence was overpowering. Sherry said, “Close your eyes. 

She didn't know whether he closed them or not. In the 
cab it was so dark she couldn't see his face. She unhooked 
her stockings, rolling them down around her ankles. She 
squirmed and struggled and in a moment pressed some¬ 
thing into his hand. “Is that what was bothering you?" 
she asked teasingly. 

He held the tiny garment, feeling it still warm from 
her body. Then she took it from his hands. She removed 
her shoes and stockings and put them, with the girdle, 
in her bag. 

He opened the door on his side of the cab and started 
to get out. “We'll take the front cushion." 
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She ^ook her head. “No. I’m afraid of snakes.” ’ 

Puzzled, he said, “Then where-?” 

She patted the seat. 

For a moment he looked into the shadowed oval of 
her face. “Promise you won’t call me Ted?” 

“Promise.” 

“I think I love you. I swear I think I love you!” 

She co^dnt see his face. She couldn’t see anything 
but the distant stars. A sandy hill that rose abruptly b^ 
tod the truck cut oflF the moon. She was glad for the 
darkness. In the distance, trafBc hummed along the high¬ 
way. Tires on asphalt, an occasional horn, the throaty 
bl^t of a diesel truck. Far in the night a train whistled. 

Charlie s voice shook as he said, “Gripes, I haven’t done 
this since hi^ school.” 

She said, “Shhhhhhh—don’t talk. Don’t say a word.” 

She didn’t want his voice to spoil the picture. She 
stoned her senses, trying to hear the wash of waves upon 
a Mexican beach, the squawking protest of a gull in the 
blue, blue sky. It was very real. She dutched a man’s 
head to her bosom, bent back a man’s head, kissed him 
hercely on the lips. Later, she tore her lips from a strange 
mwto, let her head hang weakly over a strange shoulder. 

Charlie stirred after a moment, tilted back her head 
from his shoulder. “You’re cryin’,” he accused. 

Taking his head in her hands, she kissed him lightly, 
lou made me cry, Charlie.” ^ 

His voice regained its confidence. “Forgive me for 
this afternoon?” 


“Oh, yes, Charlie. You’re a dear.” 

The t^ion gone, she slept all the way to Los Angeles. 
It was daylight when they arrived. He let her out at 
Sixth and Main. He handed down ha: suitcase. Re- 
gre^Uy, he said, “I’ll never forget you. Sherry. I’m not 
fooling. I land of love you.” 

‘Sm-e you do. But that will pass in a couple of days. 
Maybe a couple of hours.” ^ ^ 
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Sh« Wad » mile. IB fte 

Fiinnv yesterday he had reminded her of T^. Wow 
to ;Jno riembtoce whatever. She Wed to 

this B»B. She couldB-t; he was a stranger. A 
Strange sunbrowned face. Picking up h^ smtcase she 
said almost flippandy over her shonldet. So long, Char- 

“lialfway np the blook she looked back. The traek vd* 
its load of wilted lettuce was just disappeanng mto the 
stream of trafiBc, 

She went to a pay phone in a drugstore ^ 

Marges number. The landlady answered. It se^^ that 
Marge no longer Uved there. “She got a job m a burlycue, 

the landlady sniffed, and hung up. _ 

Even though ^ had slept in the truck, She^ 
wearied by the long hot miles across the desert. She 
experienced a let-down when she th^ght back to ^ two 
iS^tic interludes with CharUe. In cold dayhght Ae 
whole deal-the ride, the episode m the cheap m^e 
and the later one in the truck-had a 
CharUe had given her twenty dollars. 
had tried to%efuse the gratuity. But *e thickjk^^ 
cook at CaUmexico had her money. Thinking 
OUver reminded her of the greasy smells on Mam 
By dayUght the street was a tired and worn carpet bo - 
er^ 4 pawnshops, strip houses, taxi 
bars. She wondered what had happened 
OUver s wife had found him on the floor wth Upstick 
smeared aU over his face. He must have had a tune e^ 
plaining the bra and panties she had throivn under the 

*^The only burlesque houses in L.A. were here on Main 
Street. She wondered why Marge had come down here 
to work. This time of morning the shows were clo^ 
She walked up the street, carrying her suit^e. T^ 
most ornate of the burlesque houses was the Alcorn. An 
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old mopped the area around the ticket nfR«. ci, 

EptSSSSSt 

ftymg eggs on a hotplate. He gave her 

-Si-xs;?*' ’“’ •“ ■ 

“ Mppea me ooltee the waitress set before her 
A side door suddenly opened o£F an allev lef+incr • 

th'Tg 

Sherry ^Ued her name. Marge had small white teeth. 

“* “<* <-« <=^- 
Strangely pin- 

™I Ao2 “ ^ doing 

here,' I thought you were on your honeymoon.” ® 
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Sherry embarrassedly stirred her eggs mth 
she tSd Marge how Ted had abandoned her. But she 

skipped most of the details. ^ , j v»q/1 

Maree crossed her bare knees. The bartender who h^ 
cooked Sherry’s breakfast leaned over the ^ter gmm^ 
at Sherry, as Marge, annoyed, yanked down her skirt. 

“Friend of yours?” Sherry asked. 

Marce eiegled. “I got high on a stick one night, the 

JTbLSf said boW- 

hay.” She made a chopping^ gesture with her right hand. 

“He’s better at frying eggs.” ., , , 

The waitress filled Sherry s cup with fresh coffee, the 

asked if Marge was tired from the reh^aL 

“HeU, yes, I’m tired,” Marge complained wearily. 1 
feel as if I’d been bounced all night by the Navy an 

half the Marine Corps.” _ 

Marge always talked like that. She liked to see Sherry 

^^men the waitress left, the bartender wiped his feg^ 
on his dirty apron and came to the booth. He put ^th 
hands flat on the table, looking at Sherry, but speakmg 

to Marge, “Who’s your friend?” 

He had a nice Lile. Not bad-looldng, but there was 
something sly in the way he was eyeing Sherry. 

Marge introduced Sherry to him. His name was A1 

^?^’s breath caught in her throat ^ 

the name. Al was mistaken about *e Iwk m Sh^s 
green eyes. He thought this gorgeous redhead was sizmg 
him up. She was, in a way. 

Marge, noticing that Sherry had leaned forw^d to 
peer up into Al’s face, said, “He’s ovCT-rate^ 
^laughed, narrowing her blue eyes. And I m the gal 

who can prove it! 

Sherry felt her cheeks crimson. Marges eyes were 

mischievous. i o>» 

Sherry said to Al, “Have you got a brotherr 
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“No.” AI's eyes, behind the slits of his lowered H^c 
seemed to become unusually bright "I’ve pnt a • ’ 

A ^ off Hcl ta mST- 

& i“‘ 8« boot from^S- 

IdflTY *”*? table. Wly didn^t 

Marge kee^ her mouth ^ut? ^ ' 

b.^i 'ffojSbtened, wiping j 

tads dnwiy am»a hia ap™ aa b/atared at SW 
-No.- ZXt’S ■“ 'S 

Sheny drained her coffee cup, aware that h«- 
was trembling She had caid mat her hand 

^»ttX.'^ bl .^ 

smd, ‘mats eatin’ him aU of a sudden?” 

_ erry ^ged the subject, asking Marge why she had 
q-t a good ,ob in a hotel chorus tolke a^ot iZS^ 

For a moment Marge fiddled with her red-KnnM fi« 
urthr^ said, "men you left I didn’t want to k^p' 

baro ”” «<»o» the table whe« 

'“*t ™W.>8 w 

Marge withdrew her hand 

Hes got a wife with three chins and two stomachs He 
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likes girls. A half hotir with him me tiie watch. 

Next time it’ll be earrings to match. 

aerry nervously stoedded paper napta. Hour 

could you, Marger^ .... 

*0 w" 

ae rSwaSng what *e was doing or she wod^ t 
SveTCge see «he contents of that parse. to 
Si saw Mar|e-s slinr hand ip into *e parse. pnU oat a 

to lyl dan^gVnt ten are yoa've 

ar^ troXaX hand and hurriedly strified them tok 
SS to parse. She lowered to eyes. Marge pot a hrrad 

under her chin, lifted her head. .rtWlv 

The levity gone from her eyes. Marge 
“Did this guy of yours give you a rough tune m Mexi 
iZdLJi bJhJis, forced to eyes to ra^, 
dre tol eyes across the booth, ft was very rough. 

^SSgS^r^S-syrapathy. After a ar«nerrt she said, 

tod*^^ are hack of fce hood., 
doS7er%es^“It was good. Better than I thought any- 

by the note of anguish in Sheny’s voiw. Marge 
said softly, “And what about you? Was I nghtr 

Sherry^clenched her teeth. “You were right about me. 

^tfargf patted her hands. 1 was worried about you, 
Idd I was^afraid that some day you’d flip yom hd. You 
can’t be an emotional gal like you and not suffer. Y^ ve 
got to get yourself a But this time make him pay for 

what you give him.” w » 

Sherry’s eyes darkened. “HeTl pay. Plenty. 
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couIdli’jS.-®"' ** Sl'ls qnit last night Maybe I 
5W ^ook h» head TD find «„«hing ebe.’ 

E^an n™h« end ““ 

called hhn ^e,. ^in:i^‘'sTir^“S 

-X WSeT a Wl«”: 

purchased the Alcorn. ^ woman with money and 

Ikendaa anddeoly be„„«d <„, ^ ^ 
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enough,he bawled. “YouTl never get any better. And 
let’s hope you never get any worse.” 

When the girls filed oflFstage he beckoned to Sherry. 
She followed him up the aisle, climbed a narrow fiight of 
stairs to a small office. Prentiss draped a bony hip on the 
edge of a littered desk. 

“Let’s see the legs.” 

Sherry’s cheeks crimsoned. 

Prentiss looked disgusted. “Look, hooey, Tm an old 
man. I don’t give a damn if you’ve got barnacles on your 
hips. But I want the guys who buy my tickets to be 
happy.” When he patted her reassuringly and grinned 
she could see a gold tooth far back in his mouth. Some¬ 
thing about his lack of glamour reassured her. 

She lifted her dress. He kept making motions with his 
hand, urging her to lift it higher and Mgher. She moved 
the hem of her dress slowly, held it just so high, no higher. 
If Prentiss wanted to see more he could take his job and 
whistle. 

Prentiss seemed satisfied. Her salary would be seventy- 
five a week to start. He thumbed the gray stubble that 
was beginning to show on his cheeks. “Right now the 
town’s hot and we got to keep strings on our strippers. 
When things are cool, we shoot the works. Any objeo 
tions?” 

Sherry shrugged. By the time the local political situa¬ 
tion would simmer down to the point where she could 
stand nude on a stage, she’d be long gone from this place. 

She was nearly to the door when Prentiss called her 
back. His small, bri^t eyes were dead serious when be 
said, “Ever get high?” 

She stared. “Once. Martinis sneak up on you.” 

“I’m not talking about liquor. I’m talking about the 
other kinds of hi^ you get from weed or a horse.” 

Sherry clutched her purse in sudden anger. “Do I look 
like the land—” 
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Prentiss cut her ofiF with a lift of his small, wrinkled 
hand. “You can’t always tell by looking at a girl.” 

“IVe never touched it. I have no intention of starting.” 

Prentiss pursed his hps. “Don’t ever let anybody give 
you a drag. It sounds like fun. Maybe it is at first. I 
duimo.” His bony shoulder moved beneath a striped shirt. 
“The girl whose place you’re taking—she started with tea. 
She went to white stuff, and some pusher got her on the 
main Une. Last night they carried her out of here strapped 
to a stretcher. She was screaming.” He shivered. “I never 
in my life heard such a god-awful soimd.” 

“What a pity.” 

The small face hardened. “If I had a daughter I’d rather 
see her working a crib than on the dope.” He came to 
stand at her side. “You got looks, honey. You got a beauti¬ 
ful body. I’ll pay you good to stand in a spotlight and let 
the boys see you. What you do with that body after 
hours is your own damned business.” He patted her arm. 
“But careful, kid. Somebody around here is pushing 
heroin.” He clenched his small fists. “If I find the bum 
I’ll break his neck.” 

Marge had changed into a tailored gray dress. When 
she walked down the street with Sherry she held her 
left arm turned so that the sun would catch the flash of 
diamonds on her watch. At Marge’s hotel, male eyes in 
the lobby stared as the two girls crossed to the elevator; 
the tall redhead—and the pretty blonde, a head shorter. 

A plump traveling salesman, writing a letter on the 
top of his sample case, tilted back his head to stare at 
their legs through his bifocals. He beckoned to a bellhop. 
"You said the town was closed up.” 

“It is.” 

“How about the two babes?” 

“Nothin’ doing with the blonde. She’s up the street at 
the Alcorn. Redhead probably is too.” 

“Think you could fix it up?” 
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The small bellhop looked wise. "Yeah, if you got enough 
cabbage to buy a five-himdred-dollar watch.’^ 

The traveling salesman sank back on the lobby couch. 
"Ten dollars is my limit.’’ He sounded disappointed. 

The bellhop grinned. "Haven’t you heard about in¬ 
flation? Hell, you couldn’t snap her garter for ten bucks.” 

The bellhop strolled across the lobby and when the 
desk clerk turned his head, scooted up the stairway. He 
knocked on the door of 302 and when a girl’s voice told 
him to come in, he did. He sailed his hard cap to a chair. 
Behind the bathroom door was the sound of r unn i n g 
water. 

Marge was sitting before a lighted mirror, removing 
the red ribbons from her yellow hair. She was in her 
slip. She said, “ ’Lo, Eddie,” and rising, came across the 
room, her hips swaying gently. 

Eddie caught her close, kissed her. Then he said, 
"Where’s the redhead?” 

"Showering.” 

Eddie’s eyes slanted toward the closed door. He said, 
"Give you five bucks to take a walk for an hour.” 

Marge flipped her forefinger against his chin. "Don’t you 
think I’m j’^ous?” 

Still holding her by the arms, Eddie started edging her 
across the room. When the back of her legs struck the bed 
she stiffened. "Are you nuts? Sherry will be coming out 
of there in a minute.” 

"So her name’s Sherry.” Again Eddie looked at the 
closed door. “Where’s she from?” 

“Who cares?” Marge was regarding him narrowly. 
"Why the questions?” 

"I like redheads.” 

"She’s too tall for you. Tm your size.” Then Marge 
shoved him away. Soberly she said, “Who’s interested in 
Sherry?” 

“Me.” 

“Who else?” 
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"Just me ” 

Marge said, "You re a damn liar.” She sat on the coucL 
Eddie looked at her thighs. She started to puU down her 
slip, then forgot about it when she said, "You and A1 are 
pretty thick. Did A1 Devlin tell you to piunp me about 
Sherry?” 

Eddie grinned and caught her wrist, turning it so that 
light from the single window brought out the blue fire of 
the diamonds. "If I was a dame Td have a dozen of these. 
Just a few minutes work and presto—you got a watch.” 

Marge suddenly came against him, putting her slender 
arms about his neck. One of the red ribbons from her 
hair fell across her face. She brushed it away. "It’s work, 
all right, Eddie,” she said softly. "But when I’m with you, 
it’s fun.” 

Eddie laughed. "See you after the last show.” 

Marge shook her head. "Sherry is staying here.” 

"Then I’ll sleep in the middle.” 

"You will like hell.” She smiled with her red mouth, her 
eyes two sHts of blue fire. "There’s a full moon tonight 
Think I’ll watch it—from the roof.” 

Eddie turned to the door. “See you.” 

"And bring something to make me happy.” 

Eddie’s face sobered. "I’ll bring something that’ll put 
bells in your bead.” 

"I don’t want bells in my head,” she told him, pouting. 
"I went with a fighter once. I didn’t know he was pimch- 
drunk till right in the middle of it he started calling me 
Sailor Kelly and slapping the hell out of me.” 

“You lie beautifully,” he said. 

"So do you,” she grinned. When he opened the door, 
she said, "Why is Devlin interested in Sherry?” 

Eddie looked away. "Search me.” 

She gave him a sly smile. "I’U get the truth out of you 
tonight. I know how.” 

The sound of water in the bathroom suddenly stopped. 
Any murmur of voices Sherry might have heard had ^en 
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drowned out by the shower. She opened the door. Drip¬ 
ping water, she emerged from the bathroom, saying, 
“Marge, where are the towels—” 

Then she saw the two figures by the door, 

. Eddie's eyes moved wiA incredible speed over that 
glistening body. Before Sherry could duck back into the 
bathroom, she heard him say, “KeeristI” 

When Eddie had gone and Sherry, a bit shaken, was 
drying herself with a fresh towel. Marge removed her 
slip. The life seemed to have suddenly been drained from 
the small body. Her eyes were lifeless. As she sank to the 
bed, her teeth began to chatter. 

Sherry said, “WTiat's the matter?” 

Marge looked up at her, silent for a moment. Sherry 
was shocked at the pallor of that usually pink and ani¬ 
mated face. Marge said, “Ill be all right” 

She stepped into the bathroom. In a moment Sherry 
heard the shower running. Slowly Sherry dressed. When 
Marge emerged from the bathroom the animation and 
color were back in her face. High on her right thigh she 
wore a piece of adhesive. Aroimd the adhesive were 
small, red marks. 

Sherry said, concerned, “Did you hurt yourself?” 

Marge's hps smiled'a moment, then she said, "Yeah, I 
hurt myself. But it's a wonderful kind of hurt.” Marge did 
a couple of high kicks, then hastily put on her clothes. 
“Let's eat,” she said. 

At the small cafe where they dined. Sherry ordered a 
martini. She was smrprised that Marge didn't want a 
drink. Marge used to drink plenty. 

“On the wagon?” Sherry asked. 

“Sort of,” Marge said mysteriously. “Some day I'll let 
you in on the fun.” 

Sherry shivered, not knowing why. She thought it over 
and decided it must be the air-conditioning. 

In the Alcorn's fitting room, Sherry stood in nothing but 
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high-heeled shoes, lace bra and lace string. Mae Holt, the 
wardrobe woman, fussed aroimd Sherry, patting her 
hips, pinning up the G-string. Mae was a short, fat 
woman. She had a short hair cut and chewed snuff. Ex¬ 
pertly she spat into an old fashioned brass spittoon beside 
her sewing machine. Her fingers seemed imusually busy 
as she adjusted the string, draping it around Sherry’s 
hips, stepping back to stare. Somehow to Sherry those 
fieeting fingers had a masculine touch. She shivered. 

Mae said, ‘Tfou’ll get used to parading aroimd like this.” 

Sherry bit her lip. It was strictly financial, she tried to 
tell herself. As a nightclub dancer she had never minded 
appearing with bared legs and midriff. But in such places, 
at least, you had a little covering. 

Mae said around a mouthful of pins, "We had a gal 
here named Daisy Gluger. Daisy claimed she got more 
thrill dancing nude for these oafs in the audience than 
she did making love with a guy.” 

Mae Tedbolt impinned the string, then draped the 
lacy material again, pinned it. Her hands smoo&ed the 
cloth to Sherry’s fiesh, patting it, tightening it here, 
loosening it there. "Got to let ’em see just so much. No 
more.” 

She stepped back, removing the pins from her mouth. 
With a nervous hand she brushed a lock of short black 
hair from her hard face. “What a body you got, sweet¬ 
heart,” she said hoarsely. 

When she started for Sherry again, the girl said, "This 
seems all right. Can’t we leave it this way?” 

Mae looked hurt. She took a pinch of snuff from a can 
on the cutting table and poked it up aroimd her gums. 
Without taking her eyes from Sherry’s face, she said, "I 
guess they didn’t teU you.” 

"Tell me what?” 

Mae Tedbolt grinned. ‘TThat when it comes to dressing 
I tell you what to put on and when to take it off.” 

Sherry felt her cheeks fiush m sudden embarrassment. 
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Mae Tedbolt said slie could dress now. As Sherry put on 
her clothes she felt a quiver along her spine. She had 
been around this kind before. You played along with 
them. You didn’t make them sore. If you did they would 
stop at nothing to get you fibred. 

'WTien Sherry started for the door, Mae looked up from 
the sewing machine where she was stitching the sheer 
lace bra. Hoarsely she said, “Maybe you and me could 
have a drink together some time.” 

Sherry tried to make her voice soimd casual as she said, 
“Maybe.” 

They broke in the show at the matinee. Sherry worked 
in the line next to Marge. Although she didn’t know all 
the routines, she was enough of a trouper to follow the 
lead of the other girls. But when it came time for her 
specialty she was scared. 

Prentiss gave her a buildup over the public address 
system: ‘That gorgeous redhead—Sherryl” 

On cue she stepped onstage, feeling strangely hollow 
inside. She wore an ankle-length organdie dress, a pic¬ 
ture hat, elbow-length lace gloves. With a parasol twirl¬ 
ing over her shoulder, she danced across the stage, the 
small pit band grinding out the rhythm. Her heartbeat 
quickened as she sens^ the approving male eyes that 
watched her from the audience. She crossed the stage 
again, graceful and tall, her reddish hair glistening in 
the spotlight. 

A burst of applause greeted her efiForts. Here was some¬ 
thing fresh. Not the jaded faces and bodies usually fea¬ 
tured at the Alcorn. Prentiss, in the wings, called out to 
her, ‘When these guys pass the word, we’ll have to hang 
out the SRO sign.” 

Sherry, the fixed professional smile on her lips, nodded . 
that she understood. As she glided across the stage, she 
removed her hat, handed it to Marge who waited in the 
wings. 
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‘TTou re in, kid,” she whispered. She held out the watch 
under Sherry’s eyes. “The old boy’s in a box seat. The 
one with the opera glasses.” 

Sherry turned as the band hit a chord. Applause washed 
across the footlights, and she curtseyed. As the orchestra 
played a tango die eager beating of hands subsided. She 
lowered her eyes, seeing men at the edges of their seats, 
their eyes glowing in anticipation. She looked at the box 
seats on the right. A bald man, holding a pair of opera 
glasses, waved to her. 

As die danced she tried to forget the eyes. She was 
back at the hotel night spot, she tried to teU herself. But 
when the orchestra start^ the second chorus she gritted 
her teeth, reaching behind her for the hooks that held 
her dress together. Lights dimmed down, only an amber 
spot following her swaying body. For an instant, when 
the hooks were free, she kept her hands behind her back, 
holding the dress together, building up the moment when 
she w^d disrobe. Slowly she danc^ toward Marge in 
the wings. The dress came free in her hands. She passed 
it to Marge. Another wave of applause rolled in, this one 
greater than the last. As she lift^ her gloved hands above 
her head, the orchestra hit the final chord, held it. The 
crowd whistled. Feet stamped the fioor. Three times 
they called her back. For a moment she looked at their 
faces. Not an eye was lifted higher than the two patches 
of lace that were an ineffective covering for her charms. 
The pit band went into another tune and two burlesque 
comics strolled to stage center to begin the old camera- 
shop routine. 

“If any gals come in,” one of the comics told his part¬ 
ner, “you take the camera and—” 

The voices drifted off as Sherry made her change in the 
wings for the next chorus number. For the finale she was 
once more in the line, kicking her legs. 

A voice from the front row said, “There’s that redhead 
again. How’d you like that in a hayloft?” 
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She pretended not to hear. As the line moved across the 
stage, her eyes seemed drawn to a row of seats beyond 
the brass rail that enclosed the orchestra pit. Beyond 
the footlights a face suddenly leaped out at her. For a 
moment she froze. It was Ted's face. A drawn, unshaven 
face. He was motioning with his hand toward the exit. 

As Sherry missed a b^t. Marge said in her ear, “Pick it 
up, Idd. “Kck it up.” Sherry's legs moved automatically. 
Then she was in the wings. She had to put her hand on a 
stack of flats to steady herself. 

Marge stared at her pale face. “You look ill, hon^. 
Anything wrong?” 

Sherry shook her head. She fled down the winding iron 
stairway to the basement dressing-room. In front of a 
long mirror flanked by naked light globes, she sank to a 
stool. When Marge entered. Sherry was crying softly. 
Marge put a hand on her trembling shoulder. 

“Dry your eyes, baby,” she said ruefully. She shoved 
the wrist with the diamond watch under Sherry's eyes. 
“Guess I won't get the earrings. The old bum is hot for 
you. He's waiting outside.” 

Sherry dressed with clumsy Angers. As she stepped 
through the stage door into the alley, she saw the fat, 
bald man waiting. His coat pocket bulged with the opera 
glasses. He grinned, offered her his arm. 

She shook her head. “I'm—I'm very tired,” she stam¬ 
mered. “Another time.” 

The fat man prused his lips, then opened an expensive 
hand-tooled leather waUet. He gave her his card. It was 
engraved; /. Smythe Robart. Investments. It bore a 
Spring Street address. 

“I'd like to buy you something pretty,” he said. “We 
could talk about it over some champagne.” 

“Maybe tomorrow,” Sherry said, and gave him her false, 
show-business smile. Anything to get rid of this character. 
Seeing Ted's face in the crowd had completely unnerved 
her. 
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Robart tipped his homburg. ‘TU wait ” he said. And 
then as if to impress her, he added, “All I have is time. 
Time—and money.” 

She watched him climb into a cream-colored Continen¬ 
tal in the parking lot next door. 

Sherry fled into the dim seclusion of the Alcorn Cafe. 
She sank into a booth, aware that the palms of her hands 
were moist. Why had Ted suddenly reappeared in her 
life? How could a man do that to her? One face out of 
all those faces. Her body ached for him. Her soul cried 
out to him. 

Hearing somebody slide into the seat opposite her, she 
opened her eyes. It was Ted. In the dim light his face 
looked even more drawn than it had in the theater. His 
dark eyes were haggard. He looked as if he hadn’t shaved 
for three days. His suit was impressed. 

“Listen, Sherry,” he told her. “I’ve got to talk fast.” 

Her eyes sharpened as anger laid its hold on her. “At 
least you’re sober today.” 

Skin tightened over his cheekbones. “I wasn’t drunk,” 
he told her bluntly. “I didn t know what had happened 
till they told me.” 

Her breasts stilled as she held her breath. “Did Mo- 
Candless tell you what Hubert Jones was going to do to 
me?” 

Ted looked down at his clenched hands. For a moment 
she felt the old compassion for him. She wanted desper¬ 
ately to touch those hands, to tell him that no matter 
what had happened she still loved him. But she couldn’t 
break through her icy resentment, her bitterness. 

“It’s a long story,” he said without looking at her. “But 
I can tell you this much—” 

A1 Devlin, who had been watching from behind the 
counter, sauntered up. He tried to appear very casual 
but his gaze was sharp. He looked suspiciously from 
Sherry to Ted. 

“Want to order something?” 
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The voice seemed to rouse Ted. “Make it two beers,” 
he said. 

Somehow, Sherry couldn’t tell how, she sensed Ted and 
A1 knew each other. She watched A1 open two bottles 
of beer. A familiar figure sat on one of the bar stools. A 
slight man she had seen somewhere. Now she remembered. 
It was the bellhop who had been with Marge in the hotel 
room. Marge had said his name was Eddie. She and 
Eddie had fun together. Marge said. Eddie didn’t look 
like fun today. Without his bellhop’s uniform he looked 
smaller. Like a jockey. He wore a sports shirt and gray 
slacks. 

Al poured the beer, leaned across the counter and 
whispered something to Eddie. Eddie looked back at the 
booth where they were sitting. He rose quickly from the 
stool and went outside. Sherry felt her throat tighten. 

“You’d better leave,” she whispered to Ted. 

“No,” Ted said stubbornly. “Not until you hear what 
I’ve got to say. That I still love you—” 

Through stiffened lips Sherry said, “Al there is related 
to the Devlin you—the Devlin that somebody murdered 
in Mexico. Al won’t forget that you had a hand in the 
killing.” 

Before Ted could answer, two big men suddenly entered 
the barroom. As they came purposefully toward the booth, 
Ted seemed to shrink back into the seat. They wore plain 
suits, neatly pressed. White shirts, and ties and hats. 

“You’re coming with us, Girard,” one of them an¬ 
nounced. This one was blond with a face that was all bone. 

His companion, older and running to fat at his waist¬ 
line, had eyes that like of granite chips from a tombstone. 

When Ted made no move to obey, the young, bony one 
glared. Ted seemed frozen, watching the two men in a 
sort of breathless silence. 

“Who’re you?” Ted said in a hushed voice. 

“Police oflBcers.” The young one showed a piece of 
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metal in a leather folder, flipped it sihuit and returned it 
to his pocket 

Sherry felt as if her heart had stopped beating. 

“Come along, Girard,” the older one said. 

A1 Devlin stood rigid behind the counter, watching. 

When Ted still did not stir, the blond cop turned and 
looked back over his shoulder at AL As if to impress A1 
with something, the blond cop suddenly back-handed 
Ted across the face. Ted's head snapped back against the 
booth. Sherry screamed. 

The older cop grabbed the blond one's arm. “Take it 
easy, Mike.” 

Glaring at Ted, Mike said, “I hate your slimy land. 
Peddling dope to school Idds!” 

A wave of horror washed over Sherry. Without looking 
at her, Ted marched to the front door, flanked by the 
two cops. She watched them get into a sedan, Ted in the 
rear seat with the blond one. The old cop drove. 

Sherry sat in the booth as if turned to stone. A1 came to 
the booth, carrying a bottle and two shot glasses. He sat 
down, fiUed the glasses. She acted as if she didn't know 
he were there. A1 watched her a moment, then downed 
his drink. 

“Girard a friend of yours?” he said a little too casually. 

Still Sherry did not speak. She sat stiffly in the booth, 
her eyes on the empty doorway of the Alcom. Something 
had crashed within her. She knew what it was. Her love 
for Ted. Despite all he had done, some small part of her 
had hoped that one day he would have an explanation 
for his actions. She could have forgiven even murder, 
perhaps. The minder of such a one as that scarred, hor¬ 
rible Devlin. But this. The thought of what Ted was now 
sickened her. 

“A dope peddler,” she said to herself. 

A1 Devlin said softly, “The dirty louse.” A1 poured an¬ 
other drink. “Girard used to be a wheel around here, 
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But hes slipped. From the way he looks Td say he was 
on the junk himself.’' 

A1 reached across the table and put a hand on her bare 
arm. Sherry stared at the fingers touching her fiesh. Sud¬ 
denly she wanted to scream. The hand seemed to be 
changing shape and color; Teds brown hand, Logan’s 
hand with the reddish hair on the back, Charlie’s hand, 
calloused from wheeling a truck .., 

A1 said, “Come around after the last show and I’ll give 
you a go^ time.” He was watching the pale oval of her 
face. “We’ll turn out the lights and open a bottle of 
bonded stuff.” 

Her eyes met Al’s eyes, as if seeing him for the first 
time. Slowly his words proliferated inside her skull. “You’d 
like that?” 

Thinking that the glow in her green eyes was accep¬ 
tance, A1 nodded. 

“And you’d clear off the top of the bar,” Sherry said, 
her Kps barely moving. “Like you did for Marge.” 

“We’ll have more fun than me and Marge had,” A1 said, 
his fingers exerting a slight, intimate pressure on her arm. 

At this point she laughed in his face, the laugh shrill 
with a touch of hysteria. She knocked his hand away 
from her. “There’s only one thing wrong,” she told him. 
“You don’t have the price.” 

She swept out of the booth. In her purse she found 
Robart’s card. She dialed the number. 

A precise feminine voice said, “Robart’s Investments.” 

Sherry left a message. 

After the last show he was waiting for her at the stage 
door. As they walked to the car, he patted her with his 
eager hands. “I believe in coming right to the point. 

She halted. “Do you?” Icily she studied the fat face in 
the glow of the stage door light. 

“We’ll have supper, some wine.” 

“And then?” 
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Her brusqueness evidently startled him. He said, Iowct- 
ing his voice, “I’ll get you back tomorrow—in time for the 
first show. The night will be ours. All ouisl” 

“And I also believe in coming right to the poiirt.” 

Robart beamed. Good, good.” He rubbed bi< fat 
hands together. Her perfume intoxicated him. It was a 
heavy, musk odor. Remembering her almost nude on the 
stage had excited him beyond all normal bounds. To 
think that this tall redhead was practically in his arms. 
Mentally he began to undress her. She was smiling that 
fixed showgirl smile. He wondered why. Originally he had 
thought her soft and unsure of herself. Rut suddenly she 
seemed to have developed a brassy nerve. He was a little 
disappointed. 

Sherry said, “Evidently you don’t understand. When I 
said I believe in coming to the point, I meant one thing.” 

“Yes?” ^ 

T like diamonds.” 

That their tryst was to be placed upon so commercial a 
plane was disconcerting. He liked to imagine that these 
young beauties found him pleasing, that despite his fifty- 
one years he was still virile enough to make them favor 
1^ ovCT younger men. But here was this redhead prac¬ 
tically informing him that she was his—but for a price. 
He much preferred giving them gifts afterwards, as a 
token of his generosity. But to have a girl dictate her own 
terms. Even that blonde Marge, as common and cheap as 
she was, had let him decide the payment. Marge with her 
rash talk had finally sickened him. The night he gave her 
the watch she was high. A new kind of high. In the 
bathroom he had found a hypo. When he came into the 
bedroom where she waited for him her loose tongue was 
more flexible than usual. She told him to hurry up, that 
she had another love waiting for her. A guy named Eddie. . 
A bell hop. Had not Mr. Robart’s desire overcome his 
anger he would have snatched the watch from her wrist, 
called her a two-doUar hustler and booted her out 
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Marge had informed him today that Sherry roomed 
with her. He had had Eddie pointed out to him in the 
lobby of Marge's hotel. Now as he stared at Sherry in the 
alley gloom he wondered if she also favored this Eddie. 
Anger shook him for a moment as he pictured them to¬ 
gether, Marge, Eddie and Sherry. His stomach seemed 
to be a sudden vacuum. 

Sherry turned slowly at that moment so that the glow 
of the globe above the stage door flashed along her nylons. 

He swallowed. 

“I have some diamond earrings,” he said thickly, still 
watching her legs. ‘‘Heirlooms. They would look very 
good on you.” 

Sherry smiled inwardly. Poor Marge. 

Robait said, “One thing more. Td like you to bring 
your costume. The one you wore on the stage. I want you 
to do your act for me—only for me.” 

It was against the rules to take any costumes from the 
theater. Sherry thought of those earrings. The money she 
could get for them in a pawnshop would mean a new 
start. She couldn't possibly stand another week at the 
Alcorn. Seeing Ted had decided her. If she were going to 
use her body to get the good things of life she had no 
intention of offering herself, even vicariously, to the 
Alcorn's ticket buyers. New York was where the money 
was, the really big money. Robart would give her the 
first step up the ladder. In exchange for the diamond ear¬ 
rings he had purchased for Marge and was now trying to ^ 
pass off as heirlooms, she would give fair exchange. 
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Even though the supper was a bore. Sherry found the 
champagne made her head spin pleasantly. In this condi¬ 
tion she might even be able to stomach the fat, scrubbed 
man who sat across the table. Every time he moved his 
hand to gesture to a waiter, she was conscious of his 
pearl cufF-hnks. He was leering like a boy seeing his first 
French postcard. 

They clinked their glasses in a silent toast. His glowing 
eyes lowered to the gleam of flesh that showed above her 
bodice. He swallowed. Swinging his eyes to the frescoed 
cafe ceiling, he uttered a silent prayer: “Just once more, 
oh. Lord. Just once more.” 

Robart built a fire in the fireplace because the fog had 
rolled in and the night air was cold and damp. Now he 
wore a dressing robe. 

In the other room she had changed into the lace bra 
and G-string, and the organdie dress. She put on the 
picture hat and twirled her parasol. She felt a little silly as 
she walked out into the living room—much of which was 
occupied by a huge couch. Robart evidently liked plenty 
of room. Sight of that wide expanse made her shiver. In 
the dim lights it looked big as a football field. 

Robart s didn t want her to sit dovm. No, she had to 
keep parading aroimd the big room. She accommodated 
him, moving slowly as she did on the stage at the Alcorn. 
A stack of records on the player reeled oflF rhumbas and 
mambos, the musical sensual pulse in the room. She gave 
him her fixed smile as she turned at the far end of the 
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soft, gold-hued carpet to parade for him again. The smile 
froze as she saw he had moved to a chair by the door. 
Here he sat, his jaw slack. He was watching her through 
his opera glasses. 

A flicker of concern touched her. She wanted to laugh 
and yet she did not dare. This guy was a screwball. 
Hunched in the chair, the glasses held to his eyes, he 
stared at her hke a fat Satan out of some esoteric hell. 
In the glow of the lamps, his bald head looked like a 
peach with the fuzz rubbed off. 

As if sensing the change in her, he lowered the glasses 
and opened a plush box on his lap. Across the room, 
blue-white fire seemed to leap at her. She ran to his side. 

“Put them on,” he said hoarsely. 

She lifted the diamonds, weired them in her hand. 
“How much are they worth?” she asked coldly. 

“Five thousand.” 

Mentally she calculated. That meant a thousand in a 
pawnshop—if she were lucky. She could buy a ticket to 
New York and have plenty left over. 

She put on the earrings, adjusting the screws to her 
earlobes. She looked at herself in a mirror over the fire¬ 
place. When she shook her head at her reflection, blue- 
white flame danced across her face. She should have been 
pleased, but she wasn t. This new life would be hard for 
her to pursue. She was no Elva. 

She tinned over the stack of records on the player, 
started it again. When the last record of the hour-long 
session would be finished, she meant to be out of here. 

She crossed the room again, discarding her hat, her 
parasol. Her gloved hands moved in the rhythm of a 
cha-cha. 

“Slow down,” Robart pleaded, watching her through 
the glasses. “Make it last.” 

She shut her eyes, trying to forget the fat figure 
crouched in the chair. As she danced, the pendant ear¬ 
rings slapped her cheeks as if in constant reminder of how 
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they woiild be paid for. When it came time to remove her 
dress, Robart panted, “Let me do it.” 

His voice sounded like the voice of a sprinter who had 
just finished a hundred-yard dash. She turned her back, 
feeling his fingers trembling at the hooks. When the dress 
was unfastened she stepped away from him. She let the 
dress fall and crossed the room again. When she turned 
he was again peering through the opera glasses. His 
mouth hung open. 

His obscene scrutiny made her shiver. She whirled, 
lifting her gloved hands as strings and bass brought to a 
conclusion the musical painting of a Latin revel. She 
bowed, crossing her arms, letting her long red hair hang 
low until it brushed the carpet. Then she lifted her head, 
flinging back her loose hair. The lace bra was gone. Her 
gloved right hand covered the spot where the lace 
G-string had been. As she turned toward the doorway, 
she trampled the garments with her high heels as if know¬ 
ing she would never wear them again. 

As Robart padded toward her, she slipped back into 
the room, pressed her bared shoulders ag ains t the walk 
She caught his fat wrist in her two hands. 

No lights, please,” she whispered. 

He responded like a petulant boy. “I won’t be able to 
see you in the dark.” 

“You can touch me. Isn’t that enough?” 

She flicked the wall switch, and in the darkness she 
moved away from him. For a moment he considered 
disobeying her. He moved a finger tentatively toward the 
switch. Then he hesitated. Red hair and green eyes. She 
probably had a temper. He didn’t want an angry woman. 

Now he heard the whisper of sound as she drew herself 
across the couch. The whisper of sound stop^d. In the 
silence he could hear her breathing. He longed for the 
lights. Marge enjoyed lights. So did the others. But this 
one. Shy perhaps, Robart told himself. Cursing the dark¬ 
ness, he dropped his robe and moved toward her. He 
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put out his hands, groping. A finger brushed a warm 
foot. He stood poised, hardly daring to breathe. Kneeling, 
he reached into the darkness for the foot. Either she had 
moved or he had misjudged his target. 

Her hands came suddenly out of the void, catching him 
by the arms. Exerting a sUght pressure, she pulled him 
toward her. Now he could faintly distinguish the con- 
toms of her body. She lay on her side, her silhouette a 
gentle slope to the curved ascent of hip, then the long 
taper of creamy thigh that blended into leg. He was 
faintly aware of perspiration on his forehead. Never in 
his life had he experienced such a delicious vacuum. He 
wanted to lie here forever and watch her shadowy form, 
listen to the sensual rhythm of her breathing. Her hands 
tugged again at his arms. 

A slight annoyance entered her voice as she whispered, 
“Well?" 

She waited in the darkness. What was the delay, she 
asked herself. She kept her eyes closed. She couldn’t force 
herself to look at him. 

As she lay there the scene in the Alcorn Cafe hit her 
like a club. She remembered Ted’s desperation when cor¬ 
nered by the two oflBcers. The ignominy of being slapped 
across the face. Even a hard-boiled cop could not stomach 
a guy who sold dope to kids. 

Then she was forced to think only of the present, for 
Robart’s shoulders were beneath her fingers. Nothing like 
Ted’s shoulders. These were soft, almost womanish. Me¬ 
chanically she stirred her body. She was staring at the 
ceiling. Suddenly it was dark no longer; it was lit by a 
flash of white teeth. Ted’s face on the ceiling. Not the 
face in the shack in Mexico, or the face she had seen this 
day. It was the face on the beach. The face that had 
looked at her tenderly. The face she had loved. 

Despite her resolve to keep her emotions in chedc, she 
saw Ted’s face moving closer, closer. As it neared her 
own, a flame seemed to kindle within her. 
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She sighed, murmuring, “Darling, darling—” She caught 
the startled fat man’s face between her two hands, p ulin g 
his mouth down to hers. Magically her long body seemed 
to awaken. Her fingers, bruising his soft flesh, brought a 
cry of pain from him. But it was exquisite pain. His long- 
drawn breath told her that. For a full half minute she 
clung to him, whispering in his ear. Then she realized 
suddenly that he was inert, desperately trying to escape 
her arms. She released him and turned on her side, hating 
him more than she had hated Charlie that sweltering 
afternoon in the motel. 

Robart was grunting, “Never was there anybody like 
you. My God.” 

Reaching up, she unfastened the earrings, put them in 
his hand. “Tm not cut out for this. I thought I was. Now 
please leave the room so I can dress.” 

Protesting, he tried to force the jewels on her, but she 
refused. She told him to call her a cab. 

She showered, soaped furiously to remove the feel of 
his flesh. But even the stinging cold water could not 
dampen the smouldering fires within her aching body. 

Damn him,” she said to herself, as she put on her 
stocking in the dark. “I was all right imtil he touched 
me. And then—when I began to see Ted’s face—” 

Dressed, she went into the other room, where she had 
left her purse. She applied lipstick to her mouth. Robart 
had slumped in a chair. He was wearing his robe again. 

“Stay here,” he pleaded. 

She started for the door. 

“You forgot your costume.” 

“I won’t be needing it any longer,” she said. 

“You’re not going back to the !^com?” 

“No.” 

“What win you do?” 

She was thinking of Elva and Rodolfo when she said, 
“I know some real people. Maybe they can teach me 
how to live.” 
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She took the self-service elevator to the main floor. 

Outside, the cab was waiting. In frcmt of Marge’s hotel 
she opened her pm-se to pay for the cab. Blue-white fire 
leaped from her coin purse. Robart’s diamond earrings. 
He had slipped them into her piurse when she was 
dressing. 

“All right,*’ she told herself fiercely. “He forced me to 
take them. ItTl mean a new start. A new Hfe.” 

She gave the cab driver a five-dollar bill and told him 
to keep the change. “I believe in sharing my luck,” she 
told him. 

Leaving the startled driver, she crossed the lobby. 
Eddie, wearing his bellhop’s imiform, whispered to her 
from the seclusion of two potted palms beside the 
elevator. 

‘^ou got to help me,” he said hoarsely. ‘It’s Marge. 
She’s in the alley, sick as heU or drunk. I don’t know 
which.” 
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N^owing her eyes, Sheny studied the small pale face. 
Eddies gaze wavered. She didn’t like this runt. Whatever 
Marge saw in him didn’t show. 

“Come OT,” Eddie urged, “before the cops find her and 
think she belongs in an alcoholic ward.” 

Si^icion clouded Sherry’s mind. As she hesitated, 
Eddie wheeled for the alley door as if sensing she would 
toilow. Although she considered the possibility that Eddie 
mght be playing some game of his own. Sherry stepped 
mto the alley. ^ 

Instantly she was contrite as she saw Marge slumped 
on an empty box beside a rack that held a dozen empty 
garbage cans. The small figure tremHed. 

“Marge’” Sherry cried and put a hand under the 
blonde’s chin, forcing up her head. 

Marge’s eyes, strangely bright, reflected some hidden 
pain. Sweat glistened on her forehead. Marge wasn’t 
drunk, of that Sherry was sure. 

“Take me to my aunt’s,” Marge said hollowly. Then, 
seemg Eddie, she added, “Call a cab. And come with 
us, Eddie.” 


While Eddie stepped back into the hotel. Sherry wiped 
the perspiration from Marge’s marble-white forehead. 

Sherry said, “You need a doctor.” 

Marge’s eyes focused on her face. They were frightened 
eyes. Oh, no, not a doctor,” she breathed. 

Astonished at her friend’s remark. Sherry felt a wild 
te^ Something was very wrong here. But she had no 
f^er toe to think, for a cab suddenly appeared in the 
^ey. Eddie climbed out of the back seat and helped 
Marge mto the car. ^ 
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When Sherry hesitated, Marge reached out with a cold 
hand. TPlease come with me,” she begged. 

The nameless dread completely possessed Sherry as the 
cab turned west on one-way Fifth Street, crossed 
Figueroa and climbed the hill. Just beyond MacArthur 
Park, the cab wheeled down what had once been a quiet 
residential street. It still had a certain class. Some of the 
old mansions remained, but the swank part of the street 
featured a half-dozen modem apartment houses just ofiE 
Wilshire Boulevard. The cab swung into the blacktop 
drive beside one of these glass and brick monsters. 

Eddie paid off the cab. Sherry thought perhaps he 
would go back downtown. Instead, he took Marge by 
one arm and, indicating Sherry was to take her by the 
other, started moving toward the rear door of the apart¬ 
ment house. 

Staring up at the expanse of windows. Sherry said to 
Marge, “I didn't know you had an aunt here.” 

‘Tes,” Marge gasped and seized Sherry's arm with 
trembling fingers. TE—I can stay here until I'm better.” 

Eddie was watching them, his small wedge of a face 
strangely tense. To Sherry he looked more than ever like 
a jockey. A rider who has just lost a hard race. 

They got Marge into a carpeted hallway. Eddie 
pimched the button of the self-service hft. Sherry saw 
they were going to the sixth floor. Marge was leaning 
against her as if this strange illness had robbed her of 
all strength. 

When the lift stopped, Eddie led the way to a door. 
Not a soimd in the big building. Whoever lived here was 
either asleep or dead. Eddie pimched a buzzer. 

The door suddenly swung inward. Sherry stood frozen. 
Hubert Jones filled the doorway. The blued steel auto¬ 
matic pointed at her seemed almost like a toy in his big 
hand. Slightly behind Hubert, and to one side, stood 
McCandless. For once the man was not smiling. Sherry 
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wanted to scream but so great was her fright at seeing 
them again that her vocaJ chords would not function. 

She felt something touch her spine. Turning slightly 
she saw that Eddie held a gun at her back. Numb with 
fear, she allowed herself to be prodded into the aiyart- 
ment. The door closed softly behind her. Not a word had 
been spoken. 

She saw Marge lurch toward McCandless. The plump 
man held a folded piece of white paper in his hand-a 
paper such as a druggist might use to package a dose 
prescription powder. Soundlessly, Marge took the paper 
staggered across the room to a door. In the brief moment 
me door was open Sherry caught a glimpse of blue 
bathroom fixtures. Marge closed the door. 

Sherry forced herself to look at Hubert s brutal face. 
Her gaze wavered. She swayed, put out a hand to the 
* u herself. Still no word had been spoken. 

The buzzer sounded, three long, one short. Eddie opened 
the door. A1 Devlin slipped into the room. He didn’t look 
the same without his apron. He wore a gray business suit 
^d a bow tie. He looked at Sherry, then said to 
McCandless, “I see you got her.” 

Nobody answered him. 

The bathroom door opened. Marge stepped out. Per- 
^uation no longer squeezed from her face. Her limbs 
md erased to tremble. In one hand she carried a hypo- 
demuc needle. This she placed in a metal box on a table 
by the fireplace. As she passed Sherry, she said, Tm 
sorry, kid. Damned sorry.” She seemed on the verge of 
tears. ° 

The pupils of her eyes had shrunk until they reminded 
oherry of needle points. 

“I dicta t want to do it,” Marge said. “But you don’t 
know what it is to be without the stufiF.” She made a 
gesture that took in McCandless and the others. “They 
cut me off. They wouldn’t sell me any until I delivered 
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McCandless held out anothCT white paper to her. With¬ 
out moving his lips, he said, Get out. 

Marge buried the paper deep in her pi^e.^ 

McCandless said to Eddie, See if it s clear. 

Eddie opened the door, peered down the haUway. 
“Clear,” he announced. 

McCandless turned his cold eyes on Marge, ^eep 
your mouth shut,” he warned, “or you’U really be cut. In 

the throat.” . .r • 

Marge bit her lip, glanced at Sherry agam as if im¬ 
ploring her to imderstand. Then she hurried out. 

Sherry found her voice. “What have you done to her?” 

McCandless laughed silently. “Don’t worry about her. 
Worry about yourself.” 

“What do you want?” 

McCandless fingered his chin, his gaze traveling the 
l«igth of her figure. “In Mexico I felt a little sorry for 
you. I thought we could frighten you into marrying 
Girard.” His eyes slid to Hubert, who still gripped the 
automatic. “But Hubert meant to have you, one way or 
another. And he was just about to get his wish—when your 
friends intervened.” He clasped plump hands across his 
stomach. “In Calimexico we thought we had it fixed so 
the police would grab you as a fugitive. But you lead a 
charmed life.” 

Again Sherry said, “What do you want?” 

A1 shook a cigarette from a pa^. “She’s in with Girard, 
all right. They had their heads together in the Alcorn.” 

“Girard is in jail,” Sherry reminded Al. “He s nothing 
but a dope pusher. Like you.” Her scornful eyes swung 
to include the others in ibe apartment. 

McCandless said, “There’s eighty-five thousand dollars’ 
worth of heroin missing. I believe Ted Girard sneaked 
it to you.” 

“I’d have no part of dope,” Sherry said. 

Hubert Jones stirred. “I’ll make her talk.” 

McCandless waved a hand to shut him up. To Sherry 
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he said, "You’ve got one minute. TeU us where the stuff 
is hidden and we’ll turn you loose when we locate it” 

Sherry’s lips trembled. “I know nothing about it.” 

That seemed to settle something with McCandless. 
Turning, he picked up a newspaper from the table. There 
was no sound in the room save breathing and the sound 
of tearing jwper. In a moment McCandless held out his 
fist. Four slivers of newsprint, a quarter of an inch wide, 
were clutched in his fingers. 

He gave a slight nod of his head. Instantly Sherry felt 
an arm locked around her waist, a hand clamped over her 
mouth. She felt Al’s breath against the back of her neck. 

McCandless, seeing she was helpless, held out his fist 
to Eddie. “Draw straws, gentlemen. Short length gets her 
fiirst.’’ 

Had not Al’s unbending arm held her like an iron 
clamp, Sherry’s legs would have given way under her. 
Eddie, his small eyes bright with anticipation, drew one 
of the papers from McCandless’ fist. Without lowering 
the automatic or taking his eyes from Sherry’s face, 
Hubert drew another of the strips of paper. 

McCandless said to Al, “I’ll draw for you. Which one 
do you want?” 

“The one nearest you,” Al said over Sherry’s rigid 
shoulder. McCandless drew out the paper. Then for him¬ 
self he took the one remaining. 

McCandless said, “Hubert got the short one.” 

Hubert wordlessly handed his automatic to Eddie. His 
lips grimaced into what was supposed to be a smile. 
“This’Ll be better than it would’ve been in Mexico,” he 
said. 

“If I turn her loose,” Al said worriedly, “she’ll yell.” 

McCandless nodded. “I was hoping you’d say that.” 

The statement didn’t make much sense to Sherry. Noth¬ 
ing did. She stared, wide-eyed, as McCandless picked the 
hypo up from the table. He unscrewed the cap of a small, 
brown bottle, plunged the needle into the bottle. Sherry 
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shut her eyes. When she opened them again she saw 
McCandless moving toward her, the hypo gripped in his 
plump fingers. 

Desperately she tried to bite the hand over her mouth. 
But Al, an expert in these matters, easily avoided her 
teeth. She squirmed, tried to kick, her body tensed against 
the agony of that plunging needle. But no steel pierced 
her flesh. Instead, McCandless wheeled nimbly, drove the 
needle into Al’s arm. Al yelled, “What s the idea?” 

He leaped back, rubbing his arm. 

Off balance. Sherry staggered, tried to scream. But 
Hubert caught her arm, twisted it up behind her back. 

“Yell, and 111 break it,” he warned, adding enough 
pressure to bring a sob of pain from her lips. 

McCandless replaced the needle on the table. “We 
had to get rid of you, Al,” he said as if he might be 
explaining the act to a small boy. “You re dangerous. When 
you learned, as you eventually would, that I killed your 
cousin in Mexico, you’d have been after me. 

“You killed him?” Al said hoarsely. 

McCandless nodded. “I had to do it this way. Weve 
already had enough dissension in our organization.” 

Al, still holding his left arm, said, “Damn you, Mac.” 
He pivoted suddenly, trying to snatch the revolver Eddie 
was holding. 

Eddie stepped back out of reach. Al, staggering, lost 
his balance. As he put out his hands to bre^ his fall, 
Eddie hit him hard across the top of the head with the 
gun butt. Al struck the floor on his face. His hands clawed 
at the carpeting, then he went rigid. 

“Very good, Eddie,” McCandless said. 

Eddie looked at the stUl figure on the floor. Shall I 
get him out of here?” 

McCandless said, “He’ll keep.” He jerked his head at 
Sherry. “Don’t you want to stay for the fun, Eddie? 
You’re next, after Hubert” 
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Neably swooning from tfie pain of the arm Hubert 
twisted behind her back. Sherry felt herself moved in¬ 
exorably toward a door that evidently led to sleeping 
quarters. 

McCandless said, “One last chance. What did you 
and Girard do with the heroin—” 

Sherry was never quite sure how it happened, but sud¬ 
denly there was a smashing sound at the front door. 
Above the noise she heard Eddie’s warning cry. In die 
instant Hubert released her, she fell headlong, the strength 
gone from her knees. A gun crashed. Tiuming her head, 
she saw Eddie, both hands clasped to his stomach, slowly 
settling to the floor. On either side of the splintered front 
door stood the two policemen who had arrested Ted. 
The bony blond one and the plump one. Between them 
stood Ted, his cheeks freshly shaved, his gray suit pressed. 

The two policeman held guns, but Ted was empty- 
handed. His ey^es dark widi anger, he advanced on 
HubCTt. No expression crossed Hutert’s face as he waited, 
no doubt wishing he had not given his gun to Eddie. Ted 
moved quickly, striking at that solid face. Hubert ducked, 
started to send a powerful blow of his own. Ted parried it 
with his left fist, sent his right to Hubert’s nose. Hubert 
spun. Ted hit him again. Hubert sat down on the floor, a 
hand pressed to his bleeding nose. 

Tve been waiting to do that for a long time,” Ted 
said. Then to the blond policeman, “Take care of 
lice, sergeant” 
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McCandless had been standing with his hands lifted. 
Ted helped Sherry to her feet. Silently he led her into the 
hall, crowded now with excited tenants. He comman¬ 
deered the self-service elevator, took her to the street. 

Pulled up behind the apartment house was a black 
Ford. Ted opened the door, helped Sherry into the front 
seat. He skirted the car and climbed in under the wheel. 
She watched him turn a switch on the dashboard then 
unhook a hand mike. Into the mike he said, “This is 
Lieutenant Carson. Tell Captain OUphant that I finally 
got McCandless.” 

"Your name isn’t even Girard,” Sherry accused when 
Ted replaced the mike and swung the car out into die 
stream of traffic. 

They drove wordlessly past MacArthur Park, climbed 
a steep hill where Ted braked the car in front of a brick 
apartment house. She let him take her up in an elevator 
to the top floor where he unlocked a door. A man’s apart¬ 
ment, a small, friendly apartment. Wearily she sank into 
an armchair. She watched him pour a pony of brandy. 
She drank it gratefully. 

The liquor drove some of the pain from her arm. It 
cleared her head. 

She watched Ted pace the floor, beating a flst into the 
palm of his hand. In a moment he turned to a table, 
picked up a photograph of a smiling young man who 
somehow resembled Ted around the eyes. 

“My brother Dan,” Ted said, showing her the photo. 
“A year ago McCandless killed him. Dan was working 
undercover for Narcotics.” 

Sherry murmured, “Im sorry—” 

T[ was on Homicide then. I asked to be transferred to 
Narcotics. I wanted to get McCandless. Get him good.” 

He sat on the arm of the chair, reached oyer and 
smoothed the tumbled red hair back from Sherry s brow. 
“Since then I’ve been working undercover. Six months 
aeo I almost had McCandless with the goods. It was in 
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Ensenada. But the Mexican police pulled a raid and 
jested me along with Hubert and Max Devlin. McCand- 
less got away. We were taken to the border and turned 
over to the American authorities. In Smi Diego I made 
my identity known and arranged for my own release I 
^o managed to spring Jones and Devlin so it would 
look as if we were all turned loose for lack of evidence. 
Really we had nothing on the gang at that time. But the 
Mexican police knew they were wanted and thought they 
were doing a good job in picking them up. When they 
caught me with them they figured I was one of the outfit.” 

Sherry listened with only half an ear. The touch of his 
fingers on her forehead had awakened all the old hunger 
for him. ® 

Ted said, “I came back to L.A. and started hanging 
^ound night clubs, hoping to get a line on McCandlessT 
because he had dropped from sight.” Ted took Sherry’s 
hands in his own. “That was when I met you.” 

Sherry’s he^beat quickened. The warmth of his hands 
thrilled her. Taking me to Mexico was a—just a con¬ 
venience?” 

Ted shook his dark head. T was sincere. I had heard 
the day before that McCandless and his boys were in 
South America. I thought we could be married in Tijuana 
and come right back to L.A. But the minute I got to the 
border, I knew Hubert Jones had me spotted. I couldn’t 
pass up a chance to get Dan’s murderer. I thought we 
could kill two birds with one stone. We’d get married in 
Ensenada, and then I’d nail down Jones and McCandless. 
But Devlin was working a double-cross on Mac. The guy 
got killed for his trouble.” Ted sighed. “Then Hubert 
knocked me out. He and Mac kept me doped-” 

Sherry lifted a hand to his face. “How could I have 
believed them when they said you were drunk—?” 

He gave her a tight smile. “Mac has convincing ways. 

I knew the Alcorn Cafe was a hot spot for heroin pushers. 
Imagine how I felt when I found you there.” • 
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Sherry felt shame colo?"Her cheeks. 

“Your friend Marge is in custody,” Ted went on. “She’ll 
get the cure.” Ted misunderstood the look in Sherry’s 
eyes. He blurted further explanations. “You see, I was 
supposed to deliver a shipment of heroin to A1 and Eddie. 

It was in a steel box welded to the frame of Mac’s Cad. 
By this time I had convinced Mac I was straight, so he 
quit drugging me.’’ 

“But why did he put you under? Why did he want you 
in that condition?” 

“He wasn’t sure of me,” Ted answered. “That release 
from the San Diego hoosegow had aroused his suspicions. 
He became even more suspicious when Devlin put a 
proposition to me—dope smuggling in melon shipments. 
But Mac wanted to use me. He figured you had seen too 
much-and besides, I might have told you things. So he 
tried to shut your mouth by forcing you to marry me even 
though by that time you hated me.” 

“I never hated you, Ted. I just couldn’t.” 

“But you did refuse to marry me. So he tried to get you 
locked up somewhere by the Mexican police. He knew 
that if he simply killed you that would alienate me to the 
point where I would be useless to him, doped or not.” Ted 
laughed ruefully. “One night I got die heroin. I sewed 
it into the lining of my coat. 'That was why I had the two 
police sergeants arrest me in the Alcorn. It was a way to 
get the heroin out of Mac’s hands. We had enough evi¬ 
dence to crack down on Mac, but he disappeared. We 
had a tail on Eddie. When he took you and Marge in the 
cab, we followed-” Ted sat down on .a couch. 

Sherry stared at him, horrified. 

Ted put his elbows on his thig^, rested his head in 
his hands. “You don’t believe me,” he said. 

She seemed incapable of speech. She wanted des¬ 
perately to tell him, but she couldn’t fhrm the words. 

Ted said, “I want to pick up where we left off that 
day on the beacln.” 
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^ remembering 

gan Md Charlie and Robart. She began to cry softl^ 
She walk^ to the couch, sat down next to Ted, dung to 
Against his chest, she whispered, “There are sLe 
thi^s you ought to know. I’m no longer the girl you 
loved on the beach.” ^ ^ 

in ^ i “P*- time 

m Mexico. You did what you had to. We’U pretend we 

both have amnesia. A complete mental blank about the 
past. 

Suddenly she felt relieved. She moved back from him 
so she midd study his face. “There are certain things we 

shouldnt f^et Do you remember the seagull and the 
setting sunr 

nodded. “Even when I was drugged, I remem- 


She sroled, aw^e that his nearness had removed the 
l^t vestige of doubt and recrimination. She rose suddenly, 
er gr^ eyes staring at a door across from the kitchen¬ 
ette. The bedroom?” she asked. 

He nodded, watching her. 

As she moved to the door, she could barely still the 
excitement she wanted to conceal for another moment. 
She opened the door with one hand. With the other 
she started to unbutton the front of her blouse. 

In a muTor over the dresser she stared at her pale face. 
She opened her purse to find her hpstick. She saw Robart’s 
e^gs. For a moment she felt the old shame returning, 
^en, suddenly, she knew the answer. Not return them to 
Robart In Mexico they would be wortli much to a pair 
of newlyweds. A wedding present for Elva and RodoHo. 


When Ted ent^ed a few moments later, her clothes 
were h^ped in thp center of the floor. Fov a moment their 
eyes held. She liked the way he looked, tall and strong 
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and tanned. His hand moved along the wall to the li^t 
switch. The room was in darkness. 

Sherry said, “Put on the lights. I never want to be in the 
dark again.” 

For a moment he hesitated. Then the room filled with a 
soft glow as he flicked the switch. He moved toward her. 

She lifted her hands until she could touch his shoulders. 
She climg to them, drawing him close. For an endless 
moment she waited, her body tensed. Then she sighed. 
She smiled and in that moment the other faces that had 
peered down at her faded into a corridor of her mind. 
Mentally she closed off the corridor with a heavy door and 
locked it and watched the keys melt in the sudden white 
heat that streaked behind her eyes. 

She soared upward into the blue Mexican sky, past a 
circling guU. She was dancing on a cloudbank. Then she 
was suddenly falling. In desperation she clung to him. 

Fatigue had got die best of her. Another few seconds 
and she was fast asleep on the bed. 

When she opened her eyes she found that the clock on 
the night-stand had ticked two hours out of her life. She 
stretched, more completely relaxed than she had been in 
years. She heard Ted talking on the phone. He said some¬ 
thing to somebody about getting married. About getting 
married right away. 

In a moment he returned to stare down at her. She 
brushed the red hair back from her face. Seriously, she 
said, “I don t want you to think you have to marry me.” 

For a moment he seemed to give her statement great 
consideration while she held her breath imtil it seemed 
her lungs would burst 

Then, teasingly, he said, “IVe got some vacation time 
due me. But no California wedding for us. Here we have 
to wait for three days. And no Tijuana or Mexico this time 
either. We re flying to Vegas.” He glanced at the watch 
on his wrist. “WeVe got one hour before plane time.” 

“That's more than enough,” she whispered. 
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He laughed and flung himself to the bed beside her. 
She said, “Marge was wrong. Dead wrong.” 

“Wrong about what?” 

“She said I’d never be satisfied with one man.” 

His eyes twinkled as he said, “Will you be?” 

“Depends on the man,” she murmured, and drew him 
dose. 


THE END 


r 
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REDHEAD 
ON A 
RAMPAGE 




“YOU’LL NEVER BE CONTENT WITH ONE MAN!” '' 
ThaVs what pert little Marge had told Sherry. But lovely 
Sherry didn’t believe it. She pledged her warm, wonderful 
body to Ted Girard. Then the shocks began: 

When Ted first made love to her^ 
they ivere not alone ... 

• On their bridal nighty he turned 
her over to the not so tender mer¬ 
cies of other men . • . 

• He obliged her to keep company 
ivith girls like the pretty Mexican 
prostitute^ Elva .. • 

• When she begged him to rescue 
her from cruelty, he passed out in a 
drunken stupor ... 

So Sherry—beautiful, red-haired Sherry—went wild, wilder 
than any woman you’ve ever known. It was just as Marge 
had predicted. Any man was good enough for Sherry— 1 
any man at all... ! 



A TRULY UNUSUAL NOVEL - TRACING THE 
DOWNWARD PATH OF A GIRL TOO LOVELY 
FOR HER OWN GOOD, AND THE STRUGGLE 
TO CONTROL HER PASSIONATE NATURE. 




Jf UKUlijU titlii TO DEGRADE HERSELF 
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